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LITERACY  REVISITED 

Jennifer  Rowsell 

The  aim  of  Literacy  Revisited  is  not  necessarily  to  encourage  teachers  to 
use  more  technology,  new  media,  and  cultural  texts  in  their  programs; 
rather  it  is  to  suggest  that  students  today  are  conceiving  language  differently 
than  they  did  a decade  ago.  Children,  adolescents,  teenagers,  and  even 
adults  think  in  terms  of  technology.  Even  if  they  do  not  have  access  to 
computers  at  home  or  at  school,  students  are  reading  and  writing  with 
technology  in  mind — they  cannot  help  it  because  it  inhabits  and  informs 
their  worlds.  Students  think  in  terms  of  hybridity  and  interactivity.  Their 
reading  path  is  guided  not  by  the  page  or  the  turning  of  pages,  but  instead 
by  movement  to  different  texts  in  multiple  genres.  Their  local  worlds  are  far 
more  global  than  a generation  earlier.  Their  awareness  of  the  physicality  or, 
as  Gunther  Kress  expresses  it,  materiality  of  texts  is  acute  because  there  are 
more  genres  of  texts  in  existence  than  there  ever  have  been  and  they  are 
governed  (for  the  most  part)  by  the  visual.  So  it  is  that  we  have  decided  to 
revisit  literacy  teaching  and  to  present  some  ideas  that  might  lead  to  more 
questions  and  more  rethinking. 

New  Literacy  Studies  (NLS)  “is  located  at  the  crossroads  of  sociolinguistic 
and  anthropological  theories  of  language  and  schooling”  (Hull  & Schultz, 
2002).  Alongside  other  socio-cultural  perspectives  on  language  that  entered 
the  domain  of  literacy  education,  NLS  calls  into  question  the  notion  of  a 
singular  model  of  literacy  and  offers  the  notion  of  literacies.  It  allows  us  to 
appreciate  that  literacy  exists  outside  of  school. 

The  beauty  of  viewing  literacy  as  being  everywhere  all  of  the  time  is  that 
it  opens  up  meaning-making  to  a myriad  of  practices  that  we  do  without 
giving  them  a second  thought,  but  which  build  on  skills  that  we  have 
mastered  over  time.  This  is  particularly  helpful  with  students  who  are 
experts  in  gaming,  texting,  surfing,  and  creating  webpages,  and  as  we  know 
from  countless  research  studies,  these  practices  carry  with  them 
sophisticated  sets  of  skills  that  we  should  access  in  our  work  (Alvermann, 
adolescent  literacy  practices,  2003;  Booth,  boys  and  literacy,  2002;  Dyson, 
children’s  new  media  and  social  worlds;  Gee,  what  videogames  have  to 
teach  us  about  literacy,  2003;  Knobel  & Lankshear,  cybercultures  and  how 
they  inform  literacy  practices,  2004;  Pahl,  meaning-making  with  new  media 
texts  in  the  home,  2002). 

NLS  presents  us  with  the  fact  that  literacy  is  never  neutral  and  always 
situated.  Traditionally,  literacy  has  been  regarded  as  being  competent  with 
printed  texts— whether  reading  them  or  writing  them.  The  term  “literacies” 
emerged  to  signal  the  multiple  ways  that  people  use  language.  NLS  allows  us 
to  see  that  context,  identity,  text,  and  practice  are  the  key  principles  of  any 
literacy  event  whether  it  is  a literature  circle  in  a Grade  4 class  in  downtown 
Toronto,  or,  a mother  and  child  making  stapled  books  at  home. 

A crucial  factor  in  our  public  and  professional  lives  is  the  predominance 
of  technology  as  a primary  means  of  communication.  An  implication  of 
technology’s  ubiquitous  role  in  our  lives  is  how  it  impinges  on  language  use 
and  ultimately,  how  we  teach  language  in  the  face  of  it.  When  we  talk  about 
technology,  it  is  far  more  than  the  technical  skills  we  need  to  send  an  email 
or  type  a lesson  plan,  we  are  also  talking  about  the  ideological,  social,  and 
cultural  ramifications  of  pervasive  computer  use.  Gunther  Kress  and  others 
have  argued  that  at  some  point  very  soon  our  primary  vehicle  for 
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communication,  and,  more  significantly,  language  use,  will  be  governed  by 
the  screen.  Such  is  the  landscape  in  which  students  make  meaning. 


The  New  London  Group  argue  that  a pedagogy  of  multiliteracies  “focuses 
on  modes  of  representation  much  broader  than  language  alone.”  Their 
framework  encourages  an  approach  to  teaching  that  situates  practice  on 
students’  actual  texts,  practices,  and  skills;  that  overtly  teaches  skills  students 
possess  inside  and  outside  of  school;  that  critically  frames  literacy  to  peel 
back  the  layers  of  ideas  and  concepts;  and  finally,  that  transforms  practice  so 
that  we  can  teach  language  skills  that  are  contemporary  and  far  more 
differentiated  than  more  traditional  approaches  (Cope  & Kalantzis,  2000). 

Multimodality  is  the  combination  of  different  kinds  of  modes — visual, 
written,  oral,  spatial,  etc. — in  a text’s  content  and  design.  Kress  (1997) 
describes  modes  as  the  stuff  we  use  to  make  texts.  I like  to  think  of  it  as  a 
combination  of  elements  that  create  the  ethos  of  a text.  For  example:  an 
advertisement  that  uses  a combination  of  font,  colour,  illustration,  and 
words  to  send  a certain  message— this  mixing  and  melding  of  modalities 
represents  multimodality.  Multimodality  can  be  seen  in  every  text  and  has 
shifted  how  children  engage  with  literacy.  Students  no  longer  simply  decode, 
skim,  and  scan,  but  they  move  across  and  among  texts,  design  texts,  create 
mark-up  code,  render  images,  and  so  on.  Where  students  formerly 
understood  the  layout  of  pages  in  a book,  today  they  read,  design,  surf,  and 
write  on-screen.  We  see  multimodality  in  popular  media,  in  animated  texts, 
and  in  the  kinds  of  texts  students  make  at  school  and  at  home.  As  educators, 
we  should  not  only  understand  and  use  these  modern  texts,  but  also  come 
to  understand  their  place  within  our  classrooms. 

Literacy  is  about  building  identities  in  digital  cultures;  accounting  for 
multimodality  in  children’s  texts  so  that  students  on  the  margin  are  invited 
in;  accepting  that  students  like  different  types  of  narratives  in  different 
genres;  and  situating  our  practice  so  that  we  overtly  and  critically  speak  to 
skills  they  have  in  abundance  but  which  have  remained  relatively 
unremarked  and  untapped.  It  is  important  to  revisit  literacy  because  it  is 
about  students  and  their  capacities. 
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Language  Arts  Teaching  Meets 
New  Literacy  Studies 

Clive  Beck 


Advocates  of  New  Literacy  Studies  and  related  approaches 
(e.g.,  multiliteracies,  critical  literacy)  maintain  that  traditional 
language  arts  teaching  has  been  too  narrow.  It  has  focused  on 
fiction  genres,  creative  writing,  and  the  mechanics  of  reading  and 
writing,  neglecting  many  key  areas  such  as  non-fiction  reading  and 
writing,  digitally-based  forms  of  communication,  and  out-of-school 
literacies  (Barton  & Hamilton,  1998;  Kist,  2005;  Kress  et  al.,  2001; 

New  London  Group,  1996;  Selber,  2004).  Further,  language  arts 
teaching  has  typically  overlooked  political  and  other  contextual 
aspects  of  literacy  such  as  how  texts  can  foster  stereotypes  and 
prejudices  and  serve  special  interests  (New  London  Group,  1996; 
Hull  & Schultz,  2002)  and  how  literacy  can  enhance  individual  and 
sub-community  identities  and  ways  of  life  (Ball  & Freedman,  2004; 
LeCourt,  2004;  Pahl  & Rowsell,  2005). 

These  theorists  do  not  reject  traditional  literacy  teaching 
entirely;  they  recognize  that  a literacy  program  may  be  narrow  and 
still  make  a valuable  contribution.  Many  speak  of  complementing 
traditional  literacy  teaching  rather  than  replacing  it  (Hull  & Schultz, 
2002;  Kist,  2005;  New  London  Group,  1996).  Basic  reading  and 
writing  skills  need  to  be  learned  (Delpit,  2000;  LeCourt,  2004)  and 
students  need  to  be  introduced  to  classical  works  and  aesthetically 
oriented  literacy  activities.  However,  traditional  teaching  has 
frequently  been  rather  ineffective  even  in  pursuing  these  goals, 
because  students  have  not  had  sufficient  ownership.  Students 
often  see  literacy  learning  as  something  that  is  done  to  them  rather 
than  something  they  do,  and  accordingly  do  not  put  much  energy 
into  it.  If  a more  student-centred  approach  is  adopted  which 
builds  on  students’  out-of-school  interests  and  activities,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  literary  and  skills  teaching 
while  at  the  same  time  achieving  the  other  objectives  proposed  by 
the  new  literacy  theorists.  As  Pahl  and  Rowsell  (2005)  say,  “exciting 
new  theory  coming  out  of  the  New  Literacy  Studies  actually  helps 
our  students  to  access  literacy  skills”  (p.  1). 

In  my  view,  much  of  what  the  New  Literacy  movement  stands  for 
can  be  understood  in  terms  of  linking  literacy  to  students’  uoay  of 
life.  These  theorists  maintain  that  literacy  teaching  in  schools  has 
often  been  overly  cognitive  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  life. 
They  propose  instead  a holistic  approach  that  engages  students’ 
emotions,  desires,  and  everyday  actions.  Pahl  and  Rowsell  (2005) 
state  that  “literacies  come  in  association  with  practical  purposes” 
(p.  3).  And  LeCourt  (2004)  speaks  of  the  necessity,  in  literacy 
teaching,  of  taking  account  of  students’  inclinations  “to  maintain 
social  ties,  to  seek  out  forms  of  success,  to  desire  certain  modes  of 


being”  (p.  3;  italics  added).  Elsewhere  she  emphasizes  the 
relevance  of  “the  body”  in  education  and  seeing  culture  as  “a 
confluence  of  meaning,  desire,  and  affect”  (p.  19).  An  essential 
aspect  of  this  whole-life  approach  is  connecting  literacy  teaching  to 
students’  homes  and  local  communities  (Barton  & Hamilton,  1998; 
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Kirsten  Tenebaum,  a new  teacher  and  a graduate  of 
the  teacher  education  program  at  OISE/UT  (Midtown 
Option),  recognized  early  the  importance  of  a “way  of  life 
emphasis  in  helping  her  students  learn  how  to  write 
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• Helps  her  students  explore  where  writing  fits  into 
their  lives 

Offers  leadership  opportunities  that  give  them 
experiences  to  write  about 

• Presents  the  school  year  to  them  as  an  opportunity  to 
develop  skills  that  will  help  them  reach  their  goals 

• Encourages  a variety  of  student-driven  projects  that 
help  them  increase  their  self-esteem 

• Discusses  with  them  writing,  and  finding  their  voices 
and  how  this  can  benefit  them 

BENEFITS... 

• Samples  of  students’  writing  showed  dramatic 
improvement  as  a result  of  this  approach 

• Time  spent  on  life  exploration  and  development  did 
not  detract  from  the  writing  program 

• Students’  literacy  understandings,  attitudes,  and  skills 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  a “way  of  life  emphasis” 
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Hull  & Schultz,  2002).  Because  home  and  community  are  obviously 
so  important  in  the  lives  of  students,  teachers  must  both  build  on 
and  enhance  the  literacies  found  in  these  settings. 

The  way  of  life  emphasis  of  the  New  Literacy  movement 
underscores  its  connections  to  constructivism,  currently  a widely 
advocated  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  (Richardson,  1997). 
Many  of  us  describe  ourselves  as  constructivists  (or  social 
constructivists)  in  educational  matters;  but  constructivism  is 
commonly  seen  as  a method  that  can  be  applied  within  the 
confines  of  particular  school  subjects  (which  in  my  view  is  a 
distortion  of  constructivism).  What  the  New  Literacies  approach 
emphasizes,  by  contrast,  is  that  students  can  only  construct 
valuable  literacy  skills  and  understandings  with  reference  to  their 
whole  way  of  life,  including  their  home  and  sub-community 
cultures.  Only  in  this  way  can  literacy  have  for  them  the 
meaningfulness  and  usefulness  that  progressives  and 
constructivists  have  advocated.  Unfortunately,  we  typically  do 
not  spend  much  time  in  literacy  classes  helping  students 
understand  and  develop  their  way  of  life  and  bring  it  to  bear 
on  their  literacy  activities. 

Four  Considerations 

1  Essential  literacy  survival  skills  must  still  be 
taught. 

LeCourt  (2004)  recounts  how  she  had  to  overcome  a tendency  to 
dismiss  student  requests  that,  instead  of  (or  as  well  as)  discussing 
cultural  issues  in  writing  class,  she  should  be  “either  teaching  them 
to  write  successfully  for  other  classes  or  focusing  on  literacy  skills 
necessary  for  their  future  careers”  (p.  3).  She  has  come  to  see  that 
such  concerns  are  legitimate.  Similarly,  Delpit  (2000)  stresses  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  that  low  SES  and  racial  minority  students 
have  the  tools  they  need  to  “make  it”  in  “culturally  alien 
environments”  (p.  242).  She  cites  two  prominent  African  American 
academics  from  low  SES  backgrounds  who  attribute  their  success 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  were  taught,  in  school,  both  the 
“superficial  features  of  middle-class  discourse” — “grammar,  style, 
mechanics” — and  “the  more  subtle  aspects  of  dominant 
discourse” — being  able  to  “speak  and  write  eloquently,  maintain 
neatness,  think  carefully,  exude  character,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  decorum”  (p.  245). 

2  A delicate  balance  is  needed  between  critique 
and  acceptance  of  home  and  local  community 
cultures. 

We  must  not  push  students  to  a literacy  approach  that  will 
effectively  undermine  their  way  of  life.  LeCourt  (2004)  gives  a 
poignant  example  of  one  of  her  star  college  students,  Sheila,  who 
initially  embraced  a critical  approach  in  her  course  on  Literacy  and 
Cultural  Difference,  writing  powerfully  on  cultural  relations, 
ideological  creation  of  identity,  and  social  transformation. 

However,  Sheila  eventually  chose  to  give  up  this  line  of  study;  she 
explained  that  she  “didn’t  want  to  leave  [her]  church  because 


doing  so  would  mean  ‘leaving’  her  husband  and  children  due  to 
her  inevitable  ex-communication”  (p.  4).  LeCourt  tried  to  persuade 
Sheila  that  she  could  negotiate  the  situation  by  seeing  “the  fluidity 
of  identity  as  part  of  how  culture  could  be  lived”  (p.  4).  However, 
she  rejected  this  notion  and  stated  her  resolve  to  “pursue  a 
graduate  degree  in  the  sciences  so  that  both  her  professional  and 
religious  lives  could  be  continuously  foundational”  (p.  4).  In  her 
book,  LeCourt  continues  to  develop  the  argument  that  a third 
alternative  is  workable,  one  that  involves  “attending  more  closely 
to  student  writing  as  an  act  of  cultural  production  that  intersects 
with  the  identities  students  bring  with  them  from  other  contexts” 

(p.  200).  But  she  still  wonders  whether  this  approach  would  indeed 
have  been  feasible  for  Sheila  and  other  students  in  parallel 
situations.  She  stresses  the  importance  of  giving  students  the  final 
say  about  what  position  to  adopt. 

3  We  must  support  individual  ways  of  life  and 
literacy  development. 

Sometimes  poststructuralists  and  other  literacy  theorists  have  over- 
emphasized sociocultural  factors  in  human  life,  including  the 
culture  of  the  home  and  local  community,  not  acknowledging 
sufficiently  the  permeability  and  fluidity  of  identities  and  ways  of 
life  and  the  “third  spaces”  that  can  be  created  (New  London  Group, 
1996;  Pahl  & Rowsell,  2005).  Home  and  local  literacies,  just  like 
dominant  ones,  can  be  authoritarian  and  limiting  in  certain 
respects.  In  this  regard,  Barton  and  Hamilton  (1998)  comment: 

“[l]t  is  important  to  stress  that  vernacular  literacies  are  still 
subject  to  social  pressures  of  the  family  and  other  social 
groups  and  they  are  regulated  by  them.  While  these 
pressures  may  be  less  formal  than  the  strictures  of  the 
school,  law,  or  work-place,  and  people  may  often  willingly 
accept  them,  institutions  such  as  the  family  are  powerful 
social  institutions,  and  their  influence  can  be  strongly 
restraining  to  people”  (p.  253). 
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Accordingly,  we  must  help  our  students  to  both  understand, 
value,  and  draw  on  their  home  and  local  literacies  and  develop  a 
literacy,  identity,  and  way  of  life  distinctively  their  own.  Gallego  and 
Hollingsworth  (2000)  claim  that  “the  personal  perspective  on 
Multiple  Literacies  as  part  of  lived  experiences  is  still  largely 
missing  in  the  literature”  (p.  3);  they  maintain  that  “beyond  school 
and  even  community,  there  is  a personal  spirit,  a critical  soul  that 
may  experience  life  differently  than  either  our  mainstream  culture 
or  community-based  cultures”  (p.  239). 

4 As  teachers,  we  must  ourselves  he  grappling 
with  literacy  and  way  of  life  issues. 

If  we  are  to  help  our  students  in  such  matters,  we  must  constantly 
grow  in  our  understanding  of  the  issues,  our  own  literacy 
experience,  and  our  own  way  of  life.  An  important  aid  in  doing  this 
is  to  develop  a dialogical  relationship  with  our  students.  They  have 
a wealth  of  experience  of  ways  of  life,  sub-community  literacies, 
digitally-based  literacies,  and  other  constantly  emerging  literacy 
forms  (Lankshear  & Knobel,  2003),  and  we  can  learn  much  from 
them.  Building  a dialogical  relationship  of  this  kind  with  our 
students  is  precisely  one  of  the  key  dimensions  of  the  new 
literacies  approach  (Ball  & Freedman,  2004). 

Much  Remains  Contested 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  key  themes  of  the  New 
Literacies/Multiliteracies  approach  to  literacy  teaching  and  some 
of  the  broad  principles  and  strategies  involved  in  implementing  it 
in  literacy  teaching.  In  most  school  systems  we  are  just  beginning  to 
develop  and  implement  such  an  approach,  although  many 
individual  teachers  have  gone  a considerable  distance  along  this 
path. 


Figuring  out  the  details  of  the  approach  will  require  a great  deal 
of  time  and  effort:  much  remains  unclear  or  contested:  Just  what  is 
literacy,  and  what  is  its  role  in  our  lives?  How  different  in  fact  are 
digitally-based  literacies  and  other  out-of-school  literacies?  What 
are  we  trying  to  do  in  literacy  education?  What  is  the  relative 
weight  to  be  given  to  mainstream,  home,  local,  and  individual 
literacies  and  ways  of  life? 

The  theorists  themselves  differ  significantly  on  these  matters 
(Hull  & Schultz,  2002;  Kist,  2005;  Lankshear  & Knobel,  2003).  In  my 
view,  however,  going  in  this  broad  direction  offers  the  promise  of 
developing  effective  and  relevant  literacy  programs  that  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  individuals,  local  communities,  and  larger 
societies. 
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Many  writers  say  that  the  blank  page  is  an  invitation  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  to  discover  the  extraordinary  in  everyday 
life.  For  some  students  in  our  classrooms,  however,  that  same 
blank  page  is  an  annoying  gnat  that  refuses  to  give  them  any  peace 
from  their  apprehensions  about  writing.  These  students  worry 
about  producing  something  of  interest  to  readers,  are  afraid  to 
write  what  is  important  to  them  for  fear  of  peer  ridicule,  or  struggle 
to  use  writing  conventions.  They  often  try  to  avoid  writing  and  toil 
with  it  through  their  school  years. 

Research  Findings  on  Struggling  Writers 

Researchers’  explanations  for  students’  difficulties  with  writing 
have  largely  had  a cognitive  focus.  For  example,  Calkins  (1983) 
found  a relationship  between  students’  writing  competence  and 
their  writing  processes.  Struggling  writers  tended  to  write 
successive  drafts  without  looking  back  to  previous  drafts,  or  they 
refined  initial  drafts  by  changing  spellings  or  improving  the  quality 
of  the  penmanship.  She  suggested  that  teachers  support  such 
writers  by  writing  frequently  with  their  students;  modelling  the 
moving  back  and  forth  that  occurs  as  writers  create  something  new 
and  go  back  to  assess  how  well  they  have  communicated  what  they 
intended.  In  a similar  vein,  Knudson  (1992)  found  that  struggling 
writers’  use  of  organizational  structures  for  persuasive  writing  was 
not  as  sophisticated  as  their  use  of  narrative  structures.  In  her  view, 
teachers  should  support  struggling  writers  by  making  persuasive 
writing  available  for  students  to  read  and  by  providing  explicit 
instruction  on  persuasive  writing. 

These  and  the  countless  other  research  findings  have  enriched 
the  teaching  of  writing  in  today’s  classrooms.  Sadly,  in  spite  of  this 
helpful  research,  we  still  have  students  who  struggle  with  writing. 

It  seems  that  the  developmental  perspectives  do  not  tell  the  whole 

Hew  Literacies  theory  provides  a 
broader  perspective  on  what  it 
means  to  be  a writer  and  a teacher 
of  writers  by  highlighting 
the  importance  of  the 
social  context. 


story  about  why  students  have  difficulties  with  writing,  nor  about 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  can  support  these  students  to  become 
more  confident  and  competent  writers. 

Classroom  Support 

Although  no  new  theory  can  ever  promise  to  address  all  the 
difficulties  students  encounter  developing  as  writers,  New 
Literacies  theory  provides  a broader  perspective  on  what  it 
means  to  be  a writer  and  a teacher  of  writers  by  highlighting  the 
importance  of  the  social  context  (Street,  1995).  Teachers  drawing  on 
this  perspective  vary  their  writing  instruction  with  the  changing 
context  of  each  day  in  the  classroom  and  with  each  classroom 
context  across  a school  district,  geographic  region,  or  country.  As 
Bloome  (2005)  explains,  “[just  as]  there  is  no  one  way  to  fill  up  the 
space  on  that  blank  sheet  of  paper,  [there  is]  no  one  way  to  do  the 
New  Literacies”  (p.  ix). 

With  this  in  mind,  in  classrooms  where  teachers  draw  on  New 
Literacies  theory,  principles  of  effective  writing  instruction  arising 
from  previous  research  continue  to  have  a strong  influence. 
Students  write  every  day,  for  example  (Graves,  1994).  They  have  a 
combination  of  free-choice  and  assigned  topics  that  matter  to 
them.  Students  establish  the  purposes  and  have  “real”  audiences 
for  their  writing.  They  have  many  opportunities  to  get  verbal  and 
written  feedback  on  their  writing  from  peers  and  their  teacher,  and 
they  see  their  teacher  writing  and  talking  about  her/his  writing 
frequently  (Peterson,  2003;  Wood  Ray,  2004).  Finally,  students  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  read  a wide  variety  of  texts  including,  but 
not  limited  to  books,  magazines,  comics,  brochures,  and  websites. 
Their  teachers  direct  students’  eyes  to  the  organization  of  print  and 
illustration  on  a page  or  screen,  as  well  as  the  language  and  fonts 
that  are  used,  the  tone  that  the  writer  takes,  and  the  kinds  of 
information  the  writer  communicates  in  various  types  of  texts. 
Teachers  modify  these  principles  for  their  classroom  contexts, 
recognizing  that  instilling  a view  of  writing  as  a tool  for  achieving 
social  purposes  (e.g.,  convincing  others  to  do,  think  or  feel 
something,  and  entertaining  others),  is  critical  to  support 
struggling  writers. 

One  Teacher’s  Story 

Alice,  teacher  of  a combined  Grades  5 and  6 class  in  Alberta, 
modified  these  principles  in  a number  of  ways  to  support  her 
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students’  writing.  One  significant  modification  was  having  her 
students  use  computers  as  everyday  writing  tools.  During  language 
arts  and  social  studies  classes,  half  the  class  composed  on 
computers  while  the  other  half  worked  in  small  groups,  took  part  in 
direct  instructional  activities,  or  read. 

Joey,  a struggling  sixth-grade  writer,  found  that  grasping  and 
manipulating  a pen  or  pencil  required  his  full  concentration.  He 
had  little  energy  left  for  communicating  ideas.  Yet,  he  was  highly 
motivated  to  write  in  Alice’s  class  because  all  of  his  composing  was 
on  a computer.  The  computer  made  the  physical  task  of  writing 
easier  for  him  and  freed  him  to  think  about  the  message  he  was 
composing,  rather  than  how  he  would  form  the  words. 

Joey  was  also  more  highly  motivated  to  edit  and  revise  his 
writing.  Revision,  a laborious  exercise  when  he  wrote  with  a pen  or 
pencil  and  then  recopied  complete  drafts,  took  place  with  a click 
and  drag  of  the  mouse  or  a touch  of  the  backspace  key.  In  addition, 
Alice  observed  that  when  Joey  and  his  peers  edited  their  writing  on 
computers,  they  added  punctuation  more  consistently  than  when 
they  wrote  with  pen  and  paper.  She  felt  that  the  computer  screen 
made  it  easier  for  students  to  see  the  punctuation  marks.  Alice  did 
not  take  for  granted  that  students  would  revise  and  edit  simply 
because  word  processing  makes  it  easy  to  revise,  however.  She 
made  revision  part  of  the  rhythm  of  writing  instruction  by 
scheduling  teacher/student  conferences  and  encouraging  students 
to  read  their  writing  to  peers  for  feedback  as  they  were  writing. 
Alice  also  introduced  multimedia  tools  to  help  her  students 
generate  and  organize  ideas  for  their  writing.  Her  students 
became  confident  users  of  programs  such  as  Inspiration 
(http://www.inspiration.com/productinfo/kidspiration/index.cfm), 
that  created  webs  showing  links  between  the  ideas  they  generated 
for  their  writing.  Students  folded  these  skills  into  their  repertoire  of 
strategies  for  planning  their  writing. 

Drawing  on  New  Literacies  theory,  Alice  expanded  students’ 
definitions  of  writing  to  include  both  print  and  visual  images 
(Kress,  2000).  She  invited  students  to  incorporate  visual  images 
with  their  writing,  and  to  strengthen  the  impact  of  what  they 
wanted  to  say  through  experimenting  with  fonts,  borders,  colours, 
and  other  visual  features  of  print  that  were  available  when  using  a 
computer.  She  provided  real-life  contexts,  such  as  using  hypertext 
to  create  travel  brochures  for  countries  they  studied  in  social 
studies,  for  students’  composing  of  print  and  visual  texts. 

In  Alice’s  classroom,  a number  of  the  struggling  students  said 
they  did  not  have  computers  at  home,  whereas  the  more  successful 
students  said  they  used  MSN  Messenger  and  email  with  great 
regularity  to  communicate  with  friends.  They  brought  much  greater 
experience  and  dexterity  with  computer  usage  to  the  writing  class. 
Alice  recognized  that  for  some  students,  using  word  processors  in 
class  extended  the  writing  they  were  doing  at  home.  For  others,  the 
computer  was  not  so  familiar  and  they  needed  support  to  learn 
skills  that  their  peers  took  for  granted.  Alice  found  it  necessary 
to  help  struggling  writers  set  goals  for  completing  their  writing 
projects  and  to  provide  one-on-one  support,  for  example.  She 
found  that  her  struggling  writers  tended  to  spend  more  time  than 
their  peers  on  the  visual  images  and  enhancements,  leaving  less 
time  for  composing. 


EFFECTIVE  PRACTICE: 

principles  op  writing  instruction 
STUDENTS: 

• Write  every  day  with  a combination  of  free-choice  and 

. that  matter  t0  them  (Graves,  1994) 

Establish  the  purposes  and  have  “real”  audiences  for 
their  writing  (Wood  Ray,  2004) 

• Have  abundant  opportunity  to  read  a wide  variety  of 
texts— books,  magazines,  comics,  brochures,  and 
websites 

TEACHERS: 

• Direct  students’  eyes  to  the  organization  of  print 
and  illustration  on  a page  or  screen,  as  well  as  the 
anguage  and  fonts  that  are  used,  the  tone  that  the 
writer  takes,  and  the  kinds  of  information  the  writer 
communicates  in  various  types  of  texts 

• Modify  these  principles  for  their  classroom  contexts 
recognizing  that  instilling  a view  of  writing  as  a tool 

fLnChieVTg  purposes  > convincing  others 
to  do,  think  or  feel  something,  and  entertaining 
others),  is  critical  to  support  struggling  writers 


Alice  found  that  struggling  writers  in  her  class  were  more  highly 
motivated  to  write  when  using  computers  because  the  finished 
products  had  a crisp,  formal  look,  in  comparison  to  their 
handwritten  texts.  She  noticed  that  struggling  writers  took  great 
pride  in  contributing  their  published  writing  to  the  classroom 
library.  Having  a format  that  others  were  readily  able  to  read 
opened  up  other  real  world  audiences  for  the  students’  writing, 
as  well.  Alice  brought  the  students’  travel  brochures  to  local 
travel  agents,  who  put  the  brochures  in  their  waiting  areas  for 
prospective  travelers  to  enjoy  while  waiting  to  speak  to  a travel 
agent.  Knowing  that  adults  from  all  parts  of  their  community  would 
be  reading  their  brochures,  students,  regardless  of  their  confidence 
and  competence  as  writers,  spent  countless  hours  writing, 
designing,  revising,  and  editing  their  brochures. 

When  Alice  considered  classroom  social  relationships,  she 
observed  that  the  use  of  computers  presented  opportunities  for 
some  students  and  created  apprehension  in  others.  The  computer 
screen  made  students’  writing  accessible  to  everyone  in  the  class. 
The  more  socially  confident  students  embraced  this  public  sharing 
of  their  writing,  as  it  provided  more  opportunities  to  get  feedback 
from  peers.  Alice  found  that  it  was  easier  to  engage  in  student- 
teacher  conferences  because  the  writing  was  readily  accessible  to 
her,  as  well. 

However,  Alice  also  observed  that  students  who  were  shy  in 
classroom  social  settings  went  to  great  lengths  to  keep  their  writing 
private.  They  changed  their  passwords  frequently  to  ensure  that 
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peers  could  not  open  their  files  to  read  their  writing  and  covered 
the  computer  screen  when  peers  hovered  around  their  computers. 
Recognizing  that  she  had  created  difficulties  for  some  of  her 
students  by  making  computers  the  everyday  composing  tool,  Alice 
drew  on  the  work  of  Blake  (1997)  to  create  other  contexts  for  her 
students’  writing.  In  Blake’s  study,  fifth-grade  girls  used  writing 
within  weekly  meetings,  as  well  as  response  journals  and  letters  to 
peers,  to  develop  a sense  of  community  and  to  express  and 
develop  voices  of  their  own.  Through  this  more  private  writing,  the 
girls  explored  issues  of  domesticity,  family  life,  and  sexuality  that 
they  felt  they  could  not  discuss  in  their  classroom.  Alice  created 
similar  opportunities  for  girls  and  boys  in  her  classroom.  Some 
students  wrote  in  small  groups  with  their  teacher  instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  their  computer  writing,  while  others  continued  to 
compose  exclusively  on  computers. 

Even  if  Alice  had  not  been  familiar  with  New  Literacies  theory, 
she  would  have  modified  her  writing  instruction  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  struggling  writers  in  her  class.  She  would  have  provided 
support  when  they  struggled  with  the  physical  act  of  writing,  and 
would  have  helped  them  to  revise,  edit,  and  format  their  writing  so 
it  was  appealing  and  legible  to  a wide  audience.  She,  like  all  good 
teachers,  has  always  placed  her  students  as  developing  writers  at 
the  centre  of  her  teaching. 

By  taking  a page  from  New  Literacies  theory,  however,  Alice,  has 
responded  not  only  to  the  developmental  needs  of  struggling 
writers,  but  also  to  the  ever-changing  social  contexts  in  her 
classroom.  She  has  brought  to  her  classroom  the  texts  and  writing 
tools  that  students  use  in  their  lives  outside  the  classroom, 
expanding  the  definition  of  writing  to  include  visual  images.  She 
has  considered  students’  social  relationships  in  the  classroom 
when  organizing  instruction,  and  supported  students  who  have  not 
had  access  to  computer  technology  and  multimedia  in  their  homes. 
In  this  way,  she  has  opened  up  new  learning  opportunities  by 
placing  students  as  developing  writers  learning  within  particular 
social  contexts  at  the  centre  of  her  teaching. 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  STORY 
PROS: 

• The  physical  task  of  writing  is  easier  for  those  who 
have  trouble  manipulating  a pen 

• Revision  is  less  daunting-click,  drag,  or  backspace 
Key  no  more  recopying  complete  drafts. 

• Punctuation  comes  more  easily 

• Media  tools  are  available  to  help  students  generate  and 
organize  ideas  for  their  writing. 

Incorporating  visual  images  and  experimenting  with 
fonts,  borders,  and  colours  expands  the  definition  of 
writing. 

• Students  are  more  motivated  to  produce  a polished 
finished  product. 

• Format  opens  up  other  real  world  audiences-files  are 
easily  shared  with  the  class. 

CONS: 

• Those  without  a computer  at  home  need  support  to 
learn  computer  skills. 

• Struggling  writers  spend  more  time  than  their  peers 
on  visual  images  and  enhancements— less  time  on 
composing. 

• Shy  students  who  find  the  class-wide  accessibility 
to  their  writing  intimidating  spend  valuable  time 

private*^  PaSSW°rds  and  workin£  to  keep  their  writing 
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Beginning  Readers  and 
New  Literacy  Studies 

Brenda  Stein  Dzaldov 


As  a literacy  mentor  in  the  York  Region  Board  of  Education, 

I have  been  involved  with  literacy  teaching  and  learning  in 
primary-junior  classrooms  for  many  years.  Over  that  time,  I 
have  refined  my  understanding  about  how  literacy  learning 
happens.  As  well,  I have  developed  a greater  understanding 
of  the  role  of  text  in  literacy  instruction,  and  I will  define  text  as 
“a  representation  of  ideas  that  can  be  shared  over  distance  and 
time”  (Literacy  for  Learning,  2004,  p.  6).  There  are  many  reasons  to 
try  to  examine  both  the  impact  of  a student’s  interaction  with  text 
and  a teacher’s  ability  to  choose  appropriate  text  for  instruction  in 
order  to  best  understand  each  individual’s  progress,  especially 
when  dealing  with  struggling  reders  and  writers. 

My  Influences 

My  understandings  about  at-risk  readers  have  come  from  a number 
of  approaches  to  literacy  instruction,  three  of  which  I will  discuss 
here.  First,  New  Literacy  Studies  and  the  work  of  Gunther  Kress 
(1997)  concerning  representations  and  modes  in  language  have 
greatly  impacted  my  understanding  of  the  interaction  of  students 
with  texts.  By  studying  Kress’  work,  I have  changed  my  classroom 
practice  by  re-conceptualizing  the  learner  and  the  text  away  from  a 
one-dimensional  view  of  a student  and  a book.  The  new  notion 
has  created  yet  another  way  of  supporting  at-risk  readers  and 
writers  on  the  journey  towards  understanding  and  using  language 
and  images  in  rich  and  varied  forms  to  read,  write,  listen,  speak, 
view,  represent,  and  think  critically. 

Next  is  the  work  of  Marie  Clay  (1993)  who  created  Reading 
Recovery,  a one-to-one  early  intervention  program  that  combines 
careful  observation  of  a child  as  a reader  and  writer  with  an 
understanding  of  what  the  child  can  do.  Along  with  unique 
assessment  information  and  a deep  understanding  of  how  children 
who  become  readers  learn  to  read  and  children  who  become 
writers  learn  to  write,  Reading  Recovery  teachers  are  taught  the 

...I  have  changed  my  classroom 
practice  by  re-conceptualizing  the 
learner  and  the  text  away  from  a 
one-dimensional  view  of  a student 
and  a book. 


tools  necessary  to  bring  the  hardest  to  teach  students  along  in  their 
literacy  learning.  Clay  emphasizes  the  importance  of  careful  text 
selection  in  the  integration  of  meaning-making  with  the  technical 
skills  necessary  to  promote  accelerated  progress  in  students  who 
are  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Finally,  I have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  balanced  literacy 
framework.  This  framework  sets  out  a variety  of  grouping  and 
teaching  techniques  to  provide  students  with  varying  levels  of 
teacher  support,  depending  on  their  needs.  The  importance  of  text 
is  highlighted,  underscoring  the  fact  that  in  order  for  students  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  successfully,  they  require  just  the  right  level 
of  text  for  a particular  type  of  literacy  instruction.  Other,  perhaps 
more  difficult  texts  can  be  brought  into  the  student’s  repertoire 
with  additional  support. 

One  Literacy  Mentor,  One  Student 

Sarah  came  into  a Grade  1 class  with  almost  no  reading  or  writing 
skills.  Her  first  language  was  English,  and  she  had  previously 
attended  Senior  Kindergarten  in  another  board.  Her  literacy  skills 
were  assessed  using  the  Observation  Survey  (Clay,  1993).  This 
yielded  a great  deal  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  data  on  her 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing. 

Her  diagnostic  assessment  showed  she  was  able  to  write  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  (S)  and  she  was  able  to  identify  23/54  letters  by 
alphabet  name  (in  Clay’s  Observation  Survey  Assessment  there  are 
54  letters — upper  and  lower  case  and  two  forms  of  “g”  and  “a”  to 
identify).  Based  on  various  tasks  given  and  observed  results,  she 
had  no  sound-symbol  knowledge,  and  a weak  reading  and  writing 
vocabulary  (she  could  read  her  name  and  the  word  “I”).  She  also 
had  weak  concepts  about  print.  Over  the  first  few  months  Sarah 
made  painstakingly  slow  progress.  As  she  built  up  a small  reading 
vocabulary,  reading  patterned  books  and  texts  with  contrived 
vocabulary,  her  reading  was  neither  phrased  nor  fluent,  which 
implied  that  she  was  not  using  meaning  to  support  text-reading. 

Her  writing  was  similar.  During  writing  periods,  she  would 
constantly  lose  her  place  when  writing  and  re-read  her  own  writing 
incorrectly.  It  was  clear  she  was  not  gathering  meaning  from  written 
language. 

I looked  more  closely  at  the  types  of  texts  being  used  with  Sarah, 
and  what  level  of  interest  they  held  for  her.  First,  I talked  to  the 
teacher  about  her  choice  of  material  for  read-alouds  and  shared 
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reading,  each  a component  of  the  balanced  literacy  teaching 
framework.  I asked  her  to  begin  using  a variety  of  texts  that  would 
build  background  knowledge  for  Sarah,  in  form,  content,  and 
language  patterns.  Then,  I interviewed  Sarah  about  her  life.  She 
had  recently  moved.  Her  parents  were  divorced,  and  she  lived  with 
her  older  brother  and  her  mother,  visiting  her  father  at  his  home 
every  two  weeks.  When  she  arrived  home  after  school,  she  played 
computer  games  and  video  games  with  her  brother  and  watched 
television  until  9 p.m.,  at  which  time  she  would  get  washed  and  go 
to  bed.  She  had  a cat  whom  she  loved.  She  did  not  own  any  of  her 
own  books,  and  her  mother  did  not  read  aloud  to  her  nor  did 
Sarah  remember  her  mother  or  father  telling  her  any  stories.  She 
commented  that  there  were  many  newspapers  in  the  house,  mostly 
about  “movie  stars  and  singers.”  She  also  commented  that  she 
enjoyed  playing  outside,  skipping  and  throwing  her  tennis  ball. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  classroom  teacher  and  I began  to  choose 
texts  that  would  be  relevant  in  many  ways:  First,  we  chose  texts  for 
guided  reading  and  independent  reading  with  which  she  could 
make  a personal  connection  and,  second,  we  chose  texts  for 
reading  aloud  that  would  have  a high  interest  level.  We  used  texts 
with  which  Sarah  was  already  familiar  (visual  texts,  texts  with 
plenty  of  graphics).  Therefore,  we  did  not  choose  traditional  books 
about  traditional  families  (many  levelled  books  are  about  mom 
and  dad,  brother  and  sister)  or  that  were  irrelevant  to  her  personal 
situation.  I took  some  time  away  from  the  whole  group  lessons 
to  read  large  amounts  of  good  children’s  literature  to  Sarah, 
discussing  text  and  talking  about  different  characters,  because  I 
knew  that  she  did  not  have  a base  in  this  area.  Within  the  guided 
reading  group,  we  began  to  read  many  of  Joy  Cowley’s  books  such 
as  The  Hungry  Giant  and  The  Biggest  Cake  in  the  World,  the  Oxford 
Reading  Tree  books,  and  other  high  interest  books.  The  books  we 
chose  had  rich  illustrations  and  storylines.  We  also  read  text  on  the 
computer,  linking  Sarah’s  knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
computer  to  stories  and  literature.  I stayed  away  from  text  that  had 
too  much  contrived  language,  and  instead,  used  texts  that  more 
closely  mirrored  her  oral  language.  The  results  were  miraculous. 
After  a number  of  weeks,  Sarah  began  reading  texts  in  guided 
reading  lessons  in  a phrased  and  fluent  way.  She  was  excited  about 
text,  and  this  excitement  transferred  to  her  writing.  Her  ideas  for 
writing  flowed  more  freely  as  she  began  to  make  connections  to 
characters  and  use  the  language  of  text  in  her  writing.  After  a 
number  of  weeks  of  this  type  of  instruction,  Sarah  began  to  make 
significant  progress  in  the  Grade  1 program. 

The  Theory  Behind  the  Practice 

Sarah’s  success  lies,  at  least  in  part,  in  my  understanding  of  her 
relation  to  literacy — her  literate  identity,  which  in  turn  gave 
me  information  in  order  to  engage  her  with  texts  that  would 
support  her  learning.  Sarah’s  literate  identity  was  one  of  failure, 
unfamiliarity,  and  inability.  However,  literate  identities  are  not 
fixed.  Research  shows  that  “...they  are  shaped  and  invented  as 
children  draw  on  their  experiences  in  different  literacy  events  with 
the  texts  they  read  and  write”  (Martens  & Adamson,  2001,  p.  32). 


EFFECTIVE  PRACTICE: 

REABIITG  RECOVERY... 

• Teachers  are  provided  with  a set  of  texts  to  use  for 
reading  instruction. 

Students  read  two  to  three  familiar  texts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  then  read  another  text 
previously  introduced),  and  have  a running  record 
taken  on  that  text.  Then  there  is  a brief  time  for  word 
work,  then  writing,  and  finally,  a new  text  is 
introduced  and  read  to  complete  the  i/2  hour  lesson. 

ItnLTrt  fVe!  id  fr0m  level  1 (e-g”  one  line  of  Simple 
patterned  text  that  repeats  on  every  page  and  uses 

clear  picture  support  for  concept  words)  through  to 

level  20  (e.g.,  Amelia  Bedelia,  Miss  Nelson  is  Missing). 

Efa?meV  u huS  C6rtam  character'stics  and  the  gradient 
of  difficulty  between  levels  is  very  small. 

A SUCCESSFUL  TEXT . . . 

Oxford  Reading  Tree  texts  (Oxford  University  Press)  are 

Veet  thPmde>Hn  Rfead'ng  Recovery  Programs  as  students 
greet  them  with  interest  and  enthusiasm.  This  is  due  to- 
1 he  characters  appear  throughout  the  levels— e.g 
fUm:  Blff’  ChiP>  KiPPer,  their  dog  Floppy,  and 

friends  Wilf,  Wilma,  and  Anneena.  Students  learn  the 
names,  remember  them,  and  look  forward  to  their 
next  appearance.  Some  characters  are  multicultural, 
he  storylines  follow  from  text  to  text— e.g.,  The 
Magic  Key  Pirate  Adventure,  A Monster  Mistake—, and 
a variety  of  adventures  are  played  out  mixing  fantasy 
and  reality.  “These  ‘magic  key’  stories  of  pirates 
dragons,  monsters  and  caves  have  proved  a huge 
success— firing  the  imagination  of  children,  and 
inspiring  them  to  write  their  own  stories”  (Oxford 
Reading  Tree  website,  Stage  5). 

• The  illustrations  are  inviting — a lot  is  going  on'  The 
cartoon-like  images  link  to  the  text  to  support  readers 

Oxford  Reading  Tree  texts  help  teach  students  flexibility 
m their  reading-they  are  a step  away  from  the 
contrived  language,  storylines,  and  illustrations  in 
some  other  series. 

http://www.oup.co.uk/oxed/primary/ort/range 
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...it  has  become  clear  that 
creating  a program  lor  the 
at-risk  reader  is  a complex, 
multidimensional  task. 


In  fact,  “...readers’  literate  identities  influence  how  the  student 
reads.  For  example,  readers  who  identify  themselves  as  capable 
and  successful  readers  engage  more  readily  in  literacy  activities” 
(Martens  & Adamson,  2001,  p.  32).  I observed  that  by  choosing 
appropriate  and  relevant  texts,  Sarah’s  perception  of  herself  as  a 
reader  began  to  change  in  a positive  way. 

There  are  many  underlying  reasons  why  text  selection  is  so 
important  for  the  literacy  success  of  a child.  An  understanding  of 
Sarah’s  relationship  to  text  was  a starting  point  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  Sarah’s  literacy.  This  relationship  can  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  multimodality  of  texts  (Kress,  2000).  I understand 
multimodality  to  be  all  the  bits  that  underlie  the  ability  to  make 
meaning  from  language.  In  terms  of  text,  it  may  be  the  words  on  the 
page,  the  images  presented  in  illustrations,  the  graphics  present  in 
text,  or  the  font  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  text.  The  material 
features  of  text  combine  with  visual  and  linguistic  features  to 
convey  meaning. 

As  well,  a person’s  individual  relationship  to  text  may  be  based 
on  other  modes  present  in  the  individual’s  system  of  literacy.  With 
these  assumptions  in  mind,  it  became  clear  that  Sarah  responded 
to  text  in  a multimodal  fashion.  The  more  meaningful  these  texts 
were  in  every  aspect  of  their  multimodality  (i.e.,  semiotic, 
representational,  communicational,  culturally  meaningful),  the 
more  useful  they  were  as  a tool  to  teach  Sarah  to  read  and  write. 

A consideration  of  the  world  of  popular  culture,  within  which 
Sarah  was  firmly  ensconced,  is  very  relevant.  Sarah’s  engagement 
with  computers,  television,  and  video  games  for  so  many  hours 
each  day  were  shaping  her  ability  to  deal  with  text  as  a literacy 
form.  Therefore,  many  modes  of  communication  may  have  figured 
into  Sarah’s  conception  of  literacy,  including  the  visual  images  she 
was  exposed  to  on  TV,  on  the  computer,  and  in  video  games.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Sarah’s  interaction  with  the  visual  as  a medium  of 
communication  did  not  offer  some  benefits.  It  put  her  in  touch  with 
a form  of  literacy  which  will  probably  be  useful  to  her  in  the  future. 
But  it  also  put  her  into  a world  where  traditional  written  language 
had  lost  some  of  its  relevance.  That,  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
written  texts  for  children  in  her  home  and  the  lack  of  any  oral 
tradition  on  which  to  base  understandings,  may  have  focused  her 
literacy  away  from  reading  and  writing  text.  It  was  my  job  to  teach 
her  more  about  written  and  oral  text.  I taught  her  how  it  too  can  be 
exciting,  humorous,  interactive,  and  fun.  My  goal  was  that  the 
written  form  of  language  would  become  an  integral  part  of  her 
value  system  with  respect  to  literacy.  For  any  teacher  working  in  a 
classroom,  it  is  important  to  relate  Kress’  theories  to  authentic 
literacy  teaching  and  learning  and  examine  how  it  can  be 


translated  into  reading  and  writing  support  for  at-risk  readers  and 
writers. 

Kress  discusses  another  seminal  issue  and  that  is  the  concept  of 
trusting  children,  and  trying  to  see  “by  a close  look  at  their  actions 
what  I might  come  to  learn”  (Kress,  1997,  p.  3).  This  idea  of 
observing  and  trusting  children  is  in  line  with  the  writings  of  Marie 
Clay.  Clay  notes  that  “educators  have  done  a great  deal  of 
systematic  testing,  but  relatively  little  systematic  observation  of 
learning”  (Clay,  1993,  p.  7).  This  theory  regarding  close  observation 
of  children  and  the  use  of  the  “known”  as  a starting  point  in 
teaching  children  has  created  a shift  in  how  we  view  the  literate 
identities  of  children.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  the 
multimodality  of  text  further  helps  us  understand  children’s  literate 
identities  in  order  to  help  them  on  their  journey  towards  meaning- 
making. 

Through  this  reflection,  it  has  become  clear  that  creating  a 
program  for  the  at-risk  reader  is  a complex,  multidimensional  task. 
An  examination  of  a child’s  literate  identity  and  the  use  of  text  in 
the  classroom  through  the  lens  of  multimodality  makes  it  obvious 
that  when  teachers  are  able  to  integrate  New  Literacy  Studies  with 
other  good  literacy  practices,  they  will  become  more  sensitive, 
insightful,  and  successful  practitioners. 
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World  (Learning  Media  Limited,  1983). 
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Family  Literacy  as  a Third  Space 
Between  Home  and  School 


Kate  Pah! 


While  home  and  school  are  often  seen  as  separate  spheres  by 
parents  and  techers,  children  operate  in  both  spaces  (Hull  & 
Schultz,  2002).  When  parents  come  to  school,  they  enter  a place 
that  is  not  imbued  with  patterns  of  time  or  space  carried  over  from 
home.  Family  literacy  has  been  seen  by  educators  as  an  attempt  to 
join  up  home  and  school  through  a focus  on  shared  literacy 
activities  with  parents  and  children,  often  on  school  sites,  but 
drawing  on  home-based  experience.  Family  literacy  is  seen  in  this 
article  as  a literacy-focused  time-specific  activity  which, 

"...  concentrates  on  learning  which  brings  together  different 
family  members  to  work  on  a common  theme  for  some,  if  not 
for  the  whole,  of  a planned  progamme. . .the  focus  is  on  a 
planned  activity  in  which  adults  and  children  come  together, 
to  work  and  learn  collaboratively.”  (Ofsted,  2000) 

In  this  article,  I draw  on  the  data  from  two  evaluations  of  family 
learning  in  the  UK.  In  each  evaluation,  the  researcher  collected 
data  from  classroom  observations,  interviews,  and  discussions 
with  learners,  teachers  and  managers,  and  from  visual  texts 
and  artifacts  associated  with  the  classes.  These  texts  included 
multimodal  texts  produced  by  children  and  adults  in  the  context 
of  family  literacy  classes.  The  evaluations  took  place  over  a period 
of  about  three  months. 

The  focus  of  the  research  was  on  the  way  in  which  home  and 
school  discourses  surfaced  within  text-making  in  family  literacy 
classrooms.  The  definition  of  discourses  included  oral  and  written 
communication,  as  well  as  multimodal  texts  (Gee,  1999).  The 
movement  of  texts  across  sites,  from  home  to  school  and  then  back 
to  home  again,  was  explored  in  the  research.  This  led  to 
considering  the  family  literacy  classroom  as  a site  which  lay 
between  home  and  school  and  generated  particular  kinds  of  texts, 
and  particular  kinds  of  discourses. 

Situated  Literacies 

Research  into  home  literacy  practices  has  yielded  a rich  seam. 
Heath’s  Ways  with  Words  considered  the  ways  in  which  interaction 
within  homes  structured  children’s  language  patterns  so  that 
when  some  children  arrived  at  school  they  were  disadvantaged 
compared  to  others  (Heath,  1983).  However,  the  focus  of  Heath’s 
study  was  on  language  and  her  findings  related  to  patterns  of 
interaction  in  homes  which  could  be  drawn  upon  in  schools.  She 


Here  family  literacy  classrooms  can 
be  seen  as  providing  a threshold 
space,  lying  between  home  and 
school,  where  both  discourses 
are  recognized  and  validated. 


did  not  focus  so  strongly  on  multimodal  texts,  and  her  explorations 
focused  on  home  and  school  setting  as  discrete  material  entities. 

The  concept  of  situated  literacies  has  suggested  that  literacy  can 
be  linked  to  a particular  “domain”  (Barton  & Hamilton,  1998). 
Studies  have  looked  at  what  kinds  of  literacy  practices  can  be 
found  within,  for  example,  homes  or  schools.  In  Local  Literacies 
Barton  and  Hamilton  explored  such  practices  as  the  bedtime  story 
routine  in  Lancaster  homes  (Barton  & Hamilton,  1998).  Eve  Gregory 
and  Ann  Williams  considered  the  home  literacy  practices  of 
Bangladeshi  families  in  London,  and  looked  at  the  role  of  siblings 
in  supporting  complex,  multilingual  literacy  practices  (Gregory  & 
Williams,  2000). 

Literacy  practices  are  linked  closely  to  drawing,  gesture,  model- 
making, and  other  multimodal  textual  forms  (Kress,  1997).  This  article 
considers  children’s  multimodal  texts  to  be  motivated  signs,  which 
betray  traces  of  social  practice  (Kress,  1997;  Rowsell,  2000).  The  idea 
of  texts  as  artifacts  can  be  extended  to  consider  how  texts  operate  as 
artifacts  of  identity,  and  can  be  filled  with  cultural  experiences.  By 
watching  how  texts  from  home  come  in  to  school,  with  parents  often 
as  the  conduit  for  these  texts,  family  literacy  can  be  seen  as  offering 
possibilities  for  textual  exploration  in  school  settings. 

The  examples  of  practice  I examine  come  from  family  literacy 
classrooms  in  Croydon  and  Derbyshire,  UK.  While  Croydon  is  a 
suburban,  multilingual  setting,  Derbyshire  is  a rural,  monolingual 
setting  with  areas  of  socio-economic  deprivation.  I explore  how 
these  family  literacy  classrooms  can  act  as  places  where  children’s 
texts  can  move  from  home  to  school  and  back  again.  Here  family 
literacy  classrooms  can  be  seen  as  providing  a threshold  space, 
lying  between  home  and  school,  where  both  discourses  are 
recognized  and  validated.  In  this  way,  the  material  reality  of  the 
home  or  the  school  is  superseded  by  the  context,  which  draws  on 
both  discourses.  The  family  literacy  classroom  then  becomes, 
through  work  drawing  on  both  domains,  a third  space  where  both 
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discourses  of  home  and  school  are  present  and  can  be  recognized 
within  parents’  and  children’s  text-making. 

Croydon:  Family  Literacy 

In  a 2004  evaluation  of  family  literacy  provision  funded  through 
the  Basic  Skills  Agency’s  recent  initiative,  Skills  for  Families,  I 
explored  how  the  Skills  for  Families  funded  provision  enabled 
texts,  narratives,  and  artifacts  from  homes  to  be  given  discursive 
space  in  family  learning  (Pahl,  2004a).  This  evaluation  involved 
visiting  classes  in  Sure  Start  centres,  in  nurseries,  and  in  schools.  A 
total  of  67  interviews  with  learners,  managers,  and  head  teachers 
was  drawn  upon  to  consider  how  much  the  provision  supported  a 
home/school  dialogue  and  could  be  seen  as  innovative. 

I was  interested  in  how  far  the  classrooms  I observed  upheld  the 
communicative  practices  and  texts  of  both  home  and  school.  For 
example,  in  a Sure  Start  centre,  a Treasure  Box  Program  included 
artifacts  from  home,  which  parents  used  to  play  with  their  children. 
Ordinary  artifacts  became  both  everyday  objects  and  play  objects, 
crossing  the  borders  between  everyday  life  and  the  concept  of 
learning  through  play.  Treasure  boxes  were  filled  with  artifacts  and 
ordinary  objects  for  children  to  touch  and  experience.  Parents  were 
encouraged  to  fill  these  with  home  objects,  and  in  that  way,  they 
acted  as  a conduit  for  home/school  cultural  spaces. 

An  Information  and  Communication  Technology  (ICT)-based 
Keeping  Up  with  the  Children  course  introduced  parents  to  how 
their  children  learn,  and  encouraged  parents  to  observe  their  own 
children.  They  were  loaned  digital  cameras  to  record  their 
children’s  Learning  Journeys. 

The  tutor  described  her  work  to  me, 

“We  gave  everybody  a camera  to  take  home... When  we  are 
talking  about  different  ideas  to  do  with  the  children  we  try  to 
focus  on  things  they  are  doing  already  at  home, 
cultural  things.” 

Staff  used  this  framework  as  a form  of  assessment,  gradually 
building  up  a picture  of  what  each  child  could  achieve  within 
the  nursery  setting.  The  Family  Learning  class  was  double-staffed, 
with  a teacher  from  the  nursery  and  a tutor  who  supported  the 
adults.  In  one  course,  the  students  were  encouraged  to  document 
their  children’s  Learning  Journeys,  and  used  a digital  camera  to 
record  these  as  PowerPoint  slides  to  be  worked  on  at  home.  In 
another  course,  a student’s  cultural  experience  of  festivals  in 
India  was  drawn  upon  and  a CD-ROM  from  home  was  used  to  inform 
the  nursery  about  the  festival.  The  CD-ROM,  moving  as  a text  from 
home  to  nursery  and  back  again,  enabled  the  student’s  cultural 
experiences  to  be  inscribed  and  then  disseminated  in  the  nursery. 

Narrative  skills  were  focused  on  in  the  Croydon  provision. 
Storytelling  and  the  use  of  props  and  artifacts  were  developed 
in  a Bilingual  Storytelling  Course.  This  course  offered  learners 
the  chance  to  tell  a story  from  their  own  culture,  using  props 
and  artifacts,  and  drew  on  home  cultural  experiences  to  support 
parents  with  a variety  of  language  needs  to  tell  stories  with 
their  children.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  parents  were 
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The  Backpack  Project-children  are  given  a backpack 
each  week  containing  drawing  materials,  a book  a 
game,  and  craft  activities  to  take  home  to  share  with 
siblings  and  parents 


encouraged  to  use  gesture  and  facial  expressions  to  develop 
their  stories.  A video  was  made  of  the  storytelling,  half  way  through 
the  course,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Parents  gained  in 
confidence,  and  children  learned  that  their  parents  had  many 
skills  to  offer. 

As  an  evaluator,  I was  interested  in  the  way  in  which  multilingual 
identities  were  upheld  and  recognized  within  these  spaces.  In  one 
family  literacy  class,  the  words  for  things  were  focused  on,  and 
displays  on  the  walls  were  often  in  several  languages.  The  concept 
of  family  was  used  to  bring  narratives  of  migration  and  identity  into 
the  classroom.  In  one  course,  aimed  at  bilingual  families  and  their 
children,  the  tutor  asked  students  to  write  their  family  trees,  as  part 
of  their  Family  Book.  Fozia,  a student  in  the  class,  produced  a family 
book  with  her  child  (see  Figure  1).  This  image  of  the  front  cover  of 
the  book  shows  how  the  adult  and  the  child  have  both  embedded 
their  identities  into  the  book. 

The  family  trees  that  the  students  created  described  a complex 
web  of  relationships  across  diasporas.  The  course  valued  the 
experiences  of  learners  by  drawing  on  cultural  artifacts  and 
linguistic  resources  from  home  in  the  classroom.  In  doing  so,  it 
followed  work  by  Hornberger  (2000)  in  describing  a continuum  of 
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▲ Figure  1:  Fozia’s  Family  Book 


A Figure  2:  Donnington  Race  Track 


biliteracy,  where  linguistic  resources  from  home  are  shared  equally 
in  classroom  settings. 

Derbyshire: 

Texts  as  Artifacts  Crossing  Sites 

In  2003, 1 conducted  an  evaluation  of  Read  On  Write  Away! 
(ROWA!)  Family  Learning,  in  Derbyshire.  I was  exploring  innovation 
and  creativity  in  family  learning  (Pahl,  2004b).  I conducted 
classroom  observations  in  a number  of  sites  and  interviewed 
teachers,  head  teachers,  learners,  and  community  development 
workers.  Carol  Taylor,  Director  of  ROWA!  pioneered  an  idea  called 
The  Backpack  Project.  Each  child  was  given  a backpack  containing 
drawing  materials,  a book,  a game,  and  craft  activities.  Every  week, 
an  activity  was  given  to  the  children  to  do  at  home. 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  Backpack  Project  as  an 
example  of  a way  of  linking  home  and  school.  Many  children  took 
games  and  activities  home  in  the  backpack  to  do  with  siblings  and 
parents.  A parent  described  how  her  autistic  son  enjoyed  the 
activities  in  the  backpack: 

“...all  the  family’s  involved — Jack  and  Robert  both  sit  doing 
it  together — Jack  was  doing  rude  words  and  making  himself 
laugh  and  then  doing  proper  words.  Both  were  doing  it  and 
Robert  was  making  Jack  laugh,  ‘what  do  you  like,  car?’  and 
you  can  see  Jack  smiling.” 

In  one  particular  example,  a child  attended  with  his 
grandmother.  The  child  had  visited  the  Donnington  Race  Track 
earlier  with  his  dad.  Using  the  scissors  in  the  pack  and  the  card, 
the  child  had  cut  out  cars  from  the  new  Argos  catalogue,  and  stuck 
them  onto  the  piece  of  card,  and  drawn  a line  to  connect  them. 

(see  Figure  2)  He  then  brought  this  into  the  classroom.  However, 
we  were  told  that  he  would  take  it  back  home  to  give  to  his  dad 
when  he  saw  him  that  evening. 

This  text  exemplifies  what  Kress  describes  when  he  talks  of 
“cutting  out”  being  a way  of  giving  life  to  an  object,  and  turning  it 


into  something  new  (Kress,  1997).  The  process  of  recontextualization, 
from  the  Argos  catalogue,  to  the  race  track,  is  made  by  the  child, 
who  is  focused  upon  the  text,  which  he  wants  to  give  to  his  Dad. 
However,  it  was  the  backpack,  with  its  inclusion  of  art  materials, 
that  made  this  possible.  The  grandmother,  by  attending  the  family 
literacy  class,  also  facilitated  this  movement  of  texts  across  sites, 
from  home  to  classroom  and  back  to  home  again.  The  Backpack 
Project,  by  encouraging  parents  to  take  things  home,  work  on  them, 
and  bring  them  back,  enabled  two  discursive  spaces  to  be  explored 
(Pahl,  2004b). 

Supporting  Third  Spaces 

In  the  examples  of  Fozia’s  Family  Book  and  the  Donnington  Race 
Track,  there  is  a mingling  of  home  and  school.  Fozia  described  her 
family  tree,  her  family  history,  and  her  daughter  illustrated  this 
book  with  her  own  depiction  of  a home.  In  the  Donnington  Race 
Track,  the  child  draws  on  his  experience  of  visiting  the  races  with 
his  dad,  and  uses  materials  from  home  plus  resources  from  the 
backpack  to  make  the  text.  Because  in  each  case  the  text  drew  on 
home  and  classroom  discourses,  I could  see  how  the  family  literacy 
classroom  operated  as  a third  space  for  discursive  representations 
in  texts  to  be  heard.  Third  spaces  are  places  where  the  two  worlds 
of  home  and  classroom  can  be  drawn  upon  (Moje  et  al.,  2004).  The 
concept  of  funds  of  knowledge,  based  on  home  experience,  gives  a 
language  to  talk  about  what  comes  from  home  to  school  and  is 
useful  for  family  literacy  educators  (Moll  et  al.,  1992). 

This  text  exemplifies  what  Kress 
describes  when  he  talks  of  “cutting 
out”  being  a way  of  giving  life  to 
an  object,  and  turning  it  into 
something  new. 
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If,  as  I suggest,  family  literacy  classes  are  sites  where  cultural 
experiences  from  home  are  recognized,  how  can  they  be  supported 
within  mainstream  provision?  For  the  evaluations,  and  for  policy 
makers,  I considered  how  these  third  spaces  could  be  supported  at 
micro,  meso,  and  macro  levels. 

On  a micro  level,  that  is,  in  day-to-day  interaction,  the  use  of  the 
backpack  was  one  conduit  between  home  and  school.  Another  was 
the  CD-ROM,  and  the  students’  use  of  the  PowerPoint  in  the 
nursery.  A third  could  be  the  treasure  boxes,  which  in  an  early 
years  context  could  be  filled  with  everyday  objects  and  explored  in 
a classroom  setting. 

On  a meso  level,  which  I define  as  a school  or  institutional  level, 
the  head  teacher  in  one  Croydon  school  actually  set  aside  a room 
to  hold  the  course,  called  the  Family  Learning  Room.  This  could  be 
used  for  displays,  and  had  a welcoming  feel.  By  giving  a room  to  the 
course,  the  school  supported  the  identity  of  the  family  literacy 
program  (Pahl,  20048). 

Finally,  on  a macro  level,  partnerships  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  (LEA)  are  vital  to  ensure  a coordinated  approach  to 
family  learning.  In  Croydon,  an  initiative  called  Parents  as  Learning 
Supporters  (PALS)  has  enabled  parents  to  move  from  family 
learning  courses  to  become  advocates  for  other  parents,  and  has 
offered  parents  the  opportunity  for  re-training  in  a number  of 
different  fields. 

Conclusion 

The  family  literacy  classroom  can  be  seen  as  a third  space  where 
discourses  from  home  can  be  realized  within  text-making  which  is 
also  linked  to  school  curricula.  The  concept  of  the  family  literacy 
classroom  as  a liminal  space  also  signals  to  teachers  the  nature  of 
what  they  are  doing  by  working  with  parents — they  are  working  at 
the  threshold  of  home  and  school.  Rather  than  imposing  a school 
literacy  curriculum  upon  parents,  they  are  listening  to  parents’ 
voices  to  create  a shared  curriculum.  However,  to  realize  this 
shared  curriculum,  there  needs  to  be  a theoretical  perspective  that 
values  home  cultural  experiences.  Research  into  home  literacy 
practices,  while  rich  and  suggestive,  needs  to  continue  to  inform 
family  literacy,  so  that  spaces  like  the  classroom  where  Fozia 
produced  her  book  can  continue  and  grow. 

NOTE: 

A version  of  this  article  was  published  in  the  UKLA  journal,  Literacy 
(formerly  Reading,  Literacy  and  Language ) (Vol.  39,  No.  2,  2005). 
Thanks  to  Musseret  Anwar,  Sally  Kelly,  Clair  Marsh,  Veronica  Storey, 
Karen  Hanson,  and  Carol  Taylor  whose  inspired  educational 
practice  contributed  to  the  teaching  ideas  presented  in  this  article. 
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Literacy  as  Design 
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For  most  of  us,  these  words  are  teenage  slang,  easily  dismissed 
and  often  of  no  pedagogical  value.  In  the  midst  of  a larger 
process  of  altering  my  teaching  practice  to  fit  new  ideas  about 
literacy,  they  were  welcomed  words.  Voiced  as  students  surfed  the 
Internet,  they  represented  an  honest  expression  of  enthusiasm. 
They  were  engaging  in  new  literacy  practices,  practices  that  do  not 
always  have  a welcomed  space  in  our  classrooms. 

I had  instructed  students  to  create  their  own  web  pages,  voicing 
their  identity  through  multimodal  forms  of  representation,  using 
graphics,  sound  keys,  and  visuals.  The  assignment  asked  students 
to  create  a web  page  about  who  they  are,  and  on  this  day  students 
were  selecting  graphics.  Several  were  visiting  skateboard  legend 
Tony  Hawk’s  website,  www.tonyhawk.com.  Their  unusual  level  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  set  me  thinking  again  how  effective  new 
literacy  practices  are,  and  how  we  as  educators  need  to  represent 
them  in  our  classrooms. 

Students’  engagement  with  text-making  has  changed  with  the 
reduction  in  primacy  of  the  “ordained  textbook.”  Traditional 
texts  are  now  challenged  by  various  forms  of  high  technology, 
introducing  new  concepts  and  designs  to  children’s  text-making. 
Technological  devices,  like  web  page  tools,  programs  that  allow 
students  to  create  their  own  video  games,  and  scrapbooking 
templates  on  the  Internet,  enable  children  to  use  available  designs 
to  eventually  produce  a redesigned  text  (Cope  & Kalantziz,  2000). 
While  the  result  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  an  “ordained  text,” 
the  result  is  still  a valid  example  of  New  Literacy  Studies  in  action. 
Studies  show  students  are  increasingly  engaging  in  different 
practices  that  incorporate  design,  such  as  ICT,  email,  web  logging, 
and  other  popular  culture  influences  (Alvermann,  2002;  Marsh, 
2003;  Hull  & Shultz,  2002).  These  practices  indicate  the  changing 
literacy  needs  of  adolescent  worlds,  and  argue  that  the  education 
system  will  have  to  rethink  the  definition  of  literacy.  Innovative 
definitions  will  need  to  encapsulate  more  design  perspectives,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  text-making  of  adolescents.  New 
perspectives  on  what  constitutes  “text”  for  adolescents  have 


revealed  multiple  realities  of  what  literacy  means  in  the  spaces  in 
which  adolescents  actually  live  and  think.  As  an  educator  and 
writer  for  the  Rubicon  Bold  Print  series  for  adolescents,  my 
previous  notions  about  teenagers  and  their  engagements  in 
literacy  and  texts  have  been  challenged. 

Embracing  New  Literacy  Studies 

I have  come  to  recognize  that  many  of  the  literacy  practices 
teenagers  engage  in  are  situated  in  their  social  worlds,  with  peers, 
and  through  technology.  Literacy  has  come  to  embrace  a larger 
meaning  in  their  world.  It  is  not  simply  skills,  but  the  practices  in 
which  these  skills  take  place — practices  that  embrace  identity  and 
connect  individuals  within  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  learn. 
Writings  by  Street  (1993b),  Gee  (1996),  and  Barton  and  Hamilton 
(1998)  show  that  literacy  has  broadened  from  previous  notions 
of  reading  and  writing  to  what  people  do  in  their  everyday  lives. 

In  my  classroom,  situating  students’  literacy  practices  within 
current  textbooks,  and  inviting  the  identity  that  students  bring 
to  the  learning  process  (therefore  shaping  their  skills),  is  what 
shapes  my  teaching  pedagogy.  With  new  technology,  many  of  the 
spaces  in  which  learning  takes  place  are  shifting,  from  purely  local 
perspectives  to  more  global  representations  in  students’  work. 
Students’  interest  in  their  work,  and  exploration  of  subjects  has 
opened  up  many  new  possibilities,  new  designs  and  new  design 
concepts.  Teaching  with  the  perspective  of  New  Literacy  Studies 
recognizes  that  literacy  events  take  place  in  different  domains:  the 
student’s  homes  and  their  peer  worlds.  In  seeing  this  as  a vital  part 
of  practice,  students  are  asked  to  draw  from  their  own  identities, 
practices,  and  discourses  to  frame  their  own  literacy  acquisition. 
More  importantly,  it  recognizes  that  student’s  designs  hold 
personal  traces  of  identity,  and  may  include  both  local  and  global 
perspectives  that  speak  to  their  own  engagement  with  text.  Our 
identity  is  what  lends  existing  designs  their  uniqueness  and 
individuality. 

They  were  engaging  in  new  literacy 
practices,  practices  that  do  not 
always  have  a welcomed  space 
in  our  classrooms. 
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Perspectives  on  Design  of  Adolescent  Texts 

Current  research  in  adolescent  literacy  (Gee,  2003;  Hull  & Shultz, 
2002)  shows  that  adolescents’  literacy  engagement  in  their  worlds 
is  changing.  The  domination  of  visuals  in  print  texts  is  moving 
quickly  towards  the  domination  of  computers  and  other  digital 
literacies.  This  is  also  evident  in  the  evolution  and  creation  of 
textbooks  for  adolescents.  When  looking  at  school  textbooks,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  modes  of  communication  within  the  text 
have  shown  a tendency  towards  the  visual  (Kress  & Van  Leewen, 
1996). 

In  creating  textual  literacies  that  appealed  to  the  teenage 
identity,  the  premise  behind  Rubicon  Publishing’s  Bold  Print  text 
book  series  was  to  focus  on  the  visual,  and  to  engage  topics  of 
particular  interest  to  teenagers.  As  this  series  was  created 
for  literacy-at-risk  youth,  the  content  of  the  text  and  visual 
representations  needed  to  be  closely  related  and  were  chosen 
from  domains  in  which  teenagers  live.  With  the  changes  in  the 
very  idea  of  what  is  a “text”  in  mind,  as  text-maker  I needed  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  adolescents’  local  perspectives  and 
text  making  may  be  influenced  by  global  texts  such  as  the  Internet, 
ICT,  web  page  creation,  video  games,  and  other  electronic  media 
(Luke  & Carrington,  2002).  Similar  to  an  entertainment  magazine 
in  layout,  but  premised  on  the  computer  screen,  the  layout  of  the 
Bold  Print  series  placed  text  in  highlighted  boxes,  changed  fonts 
several  times  on  every  page,  and  made  heavy  use  of  colour 
and  supporting  visuals.  The  layout  embraced  the  multimodal 
representations  that  teenagers  find  on  the  Internet,  ICT,  and 
in  video  games. 

Reading  Path  and  Text  Book  Design 

Kress  (1997)  argues  that  as  they  engage  with  global  texts  such 
as  web  pages  and  ICT,  the  everyday  “reading  path”  of  children 
changes.  He  defines  the  reading  path  as  a way  in  which  children 
receive  and  produce  text.  Historically,  children  negotiate  meaning 
in  a linear  fashion,  essentially  left  to  right  and  on  down  the  page. 
Electronic  media  has  influenced  children’s  reading  paths  in 
interesting  ways.  Their  meaning  making  now  includes  discursive 
reading  following  several  paths  at  once,  heavily  influenced  by 
non-linear  website  design  (Kress  & Jewitt,  2003).  The  appearance  of 
the  Bold  Print  series  is  similar  to  that  which  students  find  on 
computer  screens.  In  many  of  the  textbooks,  there  are  side  menus 
or  descriptors  summarizing  what  the  articles  are  about.  “Warmup” 
activities  in  separate  text  boxes  allow  students  to  engage  in  situated 
practice,  and  “Checkpoint”  features  are  presented  like  Internet 
pop-ups,  which  also  engage  students  in  further  comprehension. 

The  articles  are  joined  through  design,  colour,  and  graphics  helping 
to  link  the  text.  Similar  to  web  screens,  there  are  bits  of  trivia  and 
small  sidebars,  focusing  on  “FYI”  (For  Your  Information).  These 
allow  adolescents  to  engage  in  the  same  reading  methods  they 
use  when  encountering  computer  screens — skimming  and  scanning 
for  information.  Each  page  offers  a variety  of  subject  details  and 
writing  styles,  to  further  appeal  to  different  interests  and  reading 
levels. 


EFFECTIVE  PRACTICE: 

MULT III TERACIES  FRAMEWORK 
Getting  close  to  the  spaces  where  students  live... 

• Warmup  Questions— ask  students  to  draw  on 
personal  knowledge  and  prior  experience 

* InftTction-scaffold  '“ming  by  building  on 
previously  discussed  experiences 

Critical  Framing— help  students  reflect  on  how  their 
local  literacy  practices  or  design  concepts  fit  within 
global  perspectives 

’ Practice— apply  the  design  in  a different 

context,  redesign  a previous  concept 


Multiliteracies:  Rethinking  Adolescent 
Readers  and  Writers 

With  the  expansion  of  different  global  literacy  practices  in  the  local 
realms  of  literacy,  adolescents’  creation  of  texts  is  showing  changes 
in  the  way  they  think,  act,  and  speak  within  their  local  communities. 
Students  are  creating  web  pages,  web-blogging,  emailing,  and 
downloading  music  and  graphics.  As  a result,  these  new 
technological  spheres  have  introduced  new  forms  of  literacy  texts 
and  practices.  Researchers  Cope  and  Kalantziz  (2000)  in  their 
article  “Multiliteracies:  The  Beginnings  of  an  Idea”  outline 
reasons  why  educators  should  change  their  perspectives.  Two 
developments  necessitate  these  changes;  one  is  the  increase  in 
communication  channels  such  as  the  Internet;  and  the  other  is  the 
increase  in  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  in  classrooms.  Their 
rationale  is  not  to  disband  previous  notions  on  what  constitutes 
literacy,  but  instead  to  supplement  these  notions.  Teaching  using 
Multiliteracies  pedagogy  widens  traditional  viewpoints  on  what 
constitutes  literacy.  Pedagogy  in  this  form  gives  more  weight  to  the 
modes  of  representation  in  language.  This  widening  perspective 
brings  recognition  that  the  modes  of  representation  differ  according 
to  culture,  and  the  context  in  which  they  are  created.  When  literacy 
is  viewed  through  this  representation,  a different  pedagogy  of 
language  surfaces.  In  this  context,  literacy  is  viewed  not  just  as 
words  and  skills  to  be  learned  and  acquired,  but  as  a series  of 
social  practices  that  embrace  the  culture  and  context  through  which 
we  bring  meaning  to  our  lives.  The  notion  of  seeing  language  in 
students’  lives  as  a form  of  design  then  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
the  communicative  practices  of  students  in  their  meaning-making  in 
a world  dominated  by  computer  screens  (Kress,  2003). 
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The  starting  point  ior  Multiliteracies 
would  be  an  understanding  of  how 
texts  are  historically  and  socially 
located  in  their  context. 


The  starting  point  for  Multiliteracies  would  be  an  understanding 
of  how  texts  are  historically  and  socially  located  in  their  context.  For 
students  to  understand  their  own  local  practices  in  literacy,  and  the 
global  influence  on  their  own  text-making,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  concepts  and  designs  that  are  used  to  shape 
texts.  This  is  where  I decided  that  I would  begin  as  the  text-maker — 
who  and  what  was  really  behind  the  music  scene,  a question  I had 
often  seen  students  trying  to  answer  through  the  Internet. 

If  children  are  to  become  more  critical  of  the  texts  they  engage  in 
and  create,  they  must  be  aware  of  the  how  many  influences  are 
implicit  in  their  meaning-making.  As  a text-maker  this  was  a very 
important  part  of  this  puzzle.  As  an  educator  with  extensive 
connections  to  the  music  business,  I recollected  the  numerous 
times  I had  been  asked  questions  about  record  companies,  artists, 
and  the  realities  (or  unrealities)  of  touring  with  a band.  In  creating  a 
pop  music  textbook  using  a Multiliteracies  pedagogy,  I hoped  I 
could  engage  students’  curiosity,  and  help  students  to  perceive 
music  business  texts  for  their  true  representations.  The 
Multiliteracies  pedagogy  framework  consists  of  “situated 
practice” — doing — wherein  teaching  practice  is  about  the  designs 
that  are  in  student’s  lives.  In  The  Beat  (Burke,  2004)  content  was 
chosen  because  it  applied  to  the  spaces  where  students  lived.  In 
order  to  situate  a students’  learning,  and  to  find  a commonality  for 
student’s  learning,  Warmup  Questions  were  designed  accordingly. 
Students  were  asked  to  draw  upon  personal  knowledge  and  prior 
experiences  with  music.  An  example  is  the  selection  called 
Gimmicks  that  Rule  the  Music  World.  The  Warmup  Questions 
specifically  ask  students  to  discuss  the  images  of  rock  stars,  and 
how  the  media’s  portrayal  of  them  may  not  always  be  true.  Overt 
Instruction  scaffolds  learning  activities  for  the  students  by  building 
on  previous  experience  that  has  been  discussed  through  situated 
practice,  helping  students  to  focus  on  important  features  of  their 
learning.  For  example,  in  a poetry  selection  by  the  artist  Jewel, 
students  are  asked  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor  in  her 
poem.  The  third  composite  of  the  framework  is  Critical  Framing — 
reflecting — which  helps  students  see  how  their  local  literacy 
practices  or  design  concepts  fit  within  global  perspectives.  This 
requires  students  to  look  at  a series  of  relationships,  from  the  social 
context  of  structure  and  function  to  the  global  context  of  culture, 
society,  and  politics.  For  example,  in  another  selection  students  are 
asked  to  give  their  viewpoint  on  downloading  music  from  illegal 
Internet  sites,  by  engaging  the  conflicting  views  of  the  consumer, 
artist,  and  record  company.  The  final  composite  is  Transformed 
Practice — meaning-making.  For  the  student,  this  is  applying  the 
design  in  a different  context.  In  effect,  this  is  a student’s  meaning- 
making and  redesigning  of  a previous  concept.  In  the  textbook, 
students  were  asked  to  engage  in  a group  discussion  on  whether 


they  think  that  recording  artists,  by  including  things  such  as  secret 
tracks,  or  movie  tickets  in  CD  packaging,  would  increase  their  album 
sales.  Students  were  then  asked  to  create  a CD  based  on  the  group 
discussion.  The  point  of  transformed  practice  is  letting  students  see 
previous  designs,  and  to  then  redesign  the  material  in  their  own 
light.  Including  the  composites  in  action  together  provides  for  a 
better  understanding  for  students  of  the  designs  that  they  use  in 
their  lives. 

Emerging  adolescent  literacies  and  adolescent  social  practices  are 
the  key  to  furthering  our  understanding  of  how  future  curriculums 
could  better  reflect  this  new  reality,  inviting  students’  full  literacies 
to  be  realized.  Adolescent  literacy  would  benefit  if  school  and 
teacher  practices  included  the  worlds  in  which  students  socialize 
and  live.  A beginning  would  be  to  look  at  the  idea  of  the  “ordained 
text  book”  and  emerging  texts  and  designs  in  teenage  worlds. 
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Trading  Files  or  Learning? 

Exploring  the  Educational  Potential  of 
Instant  Messaging 

Louis  Chen  | Mike  Morin 


Literacy  research  over  the  last  number  of  years  has  included 
cultural  and  social  contexts  (Dyson,  1999;  Heath,  1983;  Schultz 
& Hull,  2002).  Arising  from  the  alliance  of  anthropology  and 
sociolinguistics  (Cazden,  John,  & Hymes,  1972;  Street,  1984;  1995), 
literacy  research  has  recently  begun  investigating  the  cultural  and 
social  dimensions  of  meaning-makipg  associated  with  instant 
messaging  (Cammack,  2002;  Chandler-Olcott  & Mahar,  2003;  Lewis 
& Fabos,  2000).  These  studies  document  adolescents’  social 
interaction  online;  however,  the  potential  of  instant  messaging  for 
schooling  has  not  been  explored. 

Researchers  are  now  shifting  their  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  digital  technology  and  learning  in  school  (Cummins  & 
Sayers,  1995;  Lim  & Chai,  2003;  McFarlane,  2003;  Sutherland,  2003). 
This  present  study  looks  at  how  the  instant  messaging  software 
Microsoft  Network  Messenger  (MSN)  impacts  students’  cognitive 
engagement.  In  this  article,  we  describe  how  four  students  in  a 
Grade  9 academic  math  class  made  use  of  MSN  to  accomplish  a 
group  project.  We  then  highlight  the  efficiency  and  flexibility  this 
technology  affords  for  schooling. 

Our  Study:  Theorizing  About  MSN 

In  the  study,  students’  group  interaction  and  learning  on  MSN  were 
viewed  mainly  from  sociocultural  theories  of  mediated  action  and 
internalization  (Wertsch,  1991;  1998;  Vygotsky,  1978;  1987).  The 
notions  of  mediation  and  internalization  were  adopted  to  describe 
how  students  collectively  construct  meaning  through  literacy 
practices  by  utilizing  MSN.  Mediation  in  this  perspective  focuses 
on  students’  use  of  “artifacts”  to  regulate  and  make  sense  of  their 
interactions  in  the  social  contexts  of  MSN  and  in  class  (Cole,  1996). 
Wertsch  (1998)  expands  the  notion  of  mediation  by  introducing 
the  concept  of  internalization  in  the  analysis  of  mediated  action. 
Internalization  is  described  as  a learner’s  mastery  and/or 
appropriation  of  an  artifact  throughout  the  mediation  process. 
Mastery  implies  a learner’s  development  of  ability  and 
competency  in  using  a particular  artifact  (i.e.,  a new  word,  software 
program,  or  mathematical  formula).  However,  this  competency  may 
not  imply  the  ability  or  willingness  to  utilize  an  artifact  for  one’s 
own  purposes.  A learner  may  demonstrate  skills  in  navigating  a 
new  software  but  may  not  identify  and/or  choose  to  make  use  of  it 
for  deeper  cognitive  engagement  in  a variety  of  contexts 
(appropriation). 
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Mastery  implies  a learner’s 
development  of  ability  and  competency 
in  using  a particular  artifact 
(i.e.,  a new  word,  software  program, 
or  mathematical  formula).  However, 
this  competency  may  not  imply  the 
ability  or  willingness  to  utilize  an 
artifact  for  one’s  own  purposes. 


Methodology 

The  study  relied  on  a qualitative  case  study  research  design 
(see  Guba  & Lincoln,  1994;  Strauss  & Corbin,  1998).  We  also 
incorporated  a frequency  count  of  recurring  themes  and  the 
number  of  words  and  characters  typed  on  MSN  to  understand 
the  level  of  students’  online  engagement. 

Group  Project  Assignments 

The  school  in  which  the  study  took  place  is  located  in  a suburban 
neighbourhood  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  and  is  represented  by 
students  with  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Mike, 
the  participating  teacher,  and  Louis,  the  researcher,  formed  a 
research  partnership  as  a result  of  their  shared  interest  in 
investigating  innovative  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning.  The 
selection  of  the  class  was  based  on  the  highest  number  of  students 
who  had  access  to  computers  and  the  Internet  at  home. 

The  topic  of  Mike’s  integrated  unit  centred  on  Canada’s 
management  of  its  resources  in  several  industries:  fisheries, 
forestry,  and  agriculture.  The  group  we  used  as  our  key  example  in 
this  article  was  assigned  to  research  Canada’s  management  of  its 
fisheries.  Like  the  other  five  groups,  this  group’s  responsibilities 
included  investigating  the  production  total,  quota  limits,  import 
and  export,  employment,  and  consumption.  In  addition  to  the 
information  they  received  in  geography  (which  took  place  in  the 
same  semester),  they  were  encouraged  to  use  any  other  resources 
they  decided  upon  to  help  them  articulate  their  standpoint. 
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Students  were  required  to  analyze  two  sets  of  variable  data  sets 
by  creating  scatter  plots,  finding  correlations,  drawing  lines  of  best 
fit,  finding  equations  of  lines  of  best  fit,  and  making  predictions 
both  graphically  and  algebraically.  Data  were  then  represented  in 
graphs  and  presented  in  a final  written  report  and  an  in-class 
symposium. 

Students  in  self-selected  groups  of  four  were  responsible  for 
delegating  the  workload  among  themselves  and  completing  this 
assignment  mainly  through  MSN  (only  one  in-class  period  was 
allocated  for  the  assignment).  They  were  also  required  to  send 
transcripts  of  their  online  conference  to  the  researcher  who 
monitored  the  level  of  their  participation  and  examined  how  MSN 
facilitated  understanding.  During  this  six-week  project,  the 
researcher’s  role  included  in-class  observations,  updating  the 
teacher  on  students’  online  participation,  conducting  semi- 
structured  face-to-face  interviews  and  individual  online  interviews 
(through  MSN),  and  collecting  participants’  written  documents. 

Findings 

The  Efficiency  of  Working  Online 

The  comparison  of  the  group’s  transcribed  in-class  discussion 
(approximately  one-hour)  with  two  selected  online  discussion 
sessions  (totaling  approximately  one  hour)  revealed  a higher 
efficiency  in  students’  online  group  work.  Our  findings  show  that 
the  total  number  of  words  spoken  during  the  group’s  in-class 
discussion  was  significantly  higher  compared  to  the  sum  of  words 
spoken  during  their  online  discussion.  Students  were  far  more 
efficient  when  communicating  online  through  their  creative  use  of 
English.  The  same  topic  of  discussion  required  less  effort  to  carry 
out  in  the  online  space.  In  the  following  excerpt,  the  group’s 
explanation  on  how  to  navigate  through  a website  reveals  the 
fragmented  nature  of  speech  on  MSN. 

Stan: 

whatz  the  pass  again  (what’s  the  password  again?) 

Shaun: 

REVIEW  REVIEW 

Shaun: 

lowercase 

Shaun: 

im  in  (I’m  in  the  website) 

Stan: 

same 

MaNNu: 

Ye  (yes) 

MaNNu: 

me  to  (me  too) 

Shaun: 

i oaf  do  we  go  to  next  (what  do  we  go  to  next) 

Amy: 

data 

Amy: 

tahn  primary  industries  (then  primary  industries) 


Students  spent  no  time  engaging  one 
another  in  in-depth  discussions 
pertaining  to  their  topic. 


This  short  exchange  of  sentence  fragments  is  in  keeping  with  the 
instant  nature  of  MSN  and  the  space  limitation  of  the  text  box.  It 
also  represents  the  typical  way  in  which  students  discussed  issues 
related  to  their  topic.  Throughout  the  project,  they  relied  mainly  on 
this  form  of  communication  to  organize  and  delegate  their  work. 

The  number  of  characters  also  confirmed  the  lesser  effort 
required  for  MSN  discussions.  For  example,  a commonly  used 
phrase  on  MSN,  “laughing  out  loud,”  would  require  14  key  strokes 
to  input  the  phrase;  however,  on  MSN,  the  same  phrase  is  generally 
inputted  with  only  3 key  strokes  “lol.”  Differences  between  the 
actual  number  of  characters  on  the  transcribed  verbatim  and  on 
students’  online  conversation  logs  emerged  from  students’ 
conscious  use  of  various  spelling  abbreviations.  For  example, 

Shaun  offered  his  suggestion  for  a group  meeting  in  the  library 
with  merely  9 key-strokes  (including  space  bar) — “tom  inlib” 
(tomorrow,  in  the  library).  This  type  of  exchange  was  interspersed 
throughout  their  online  meeting,  thereby  contributing  to  the  lower 
mean  number  of  words  and  characters  per  speech  turn  on  MSN  in 
comparison  to  their  in-class  discussion. 

Organizational  Discourse  Only 

The  data  revealed  a particular  type  of  academic  learning  specific  to 
the  MSN  context,  a finding  that  coincided  with  students’  perception 
of  MSN  as  a medium  conducive  to  organizing  projects.  Chart  1 
shows  the  percentages  of  the  types  of  discourse  that  made  up 
students’  online  discussions,  which  consisted  mainly  of 
organizational  discourse,  including  file  sharing,  website  exchange, 
and  providing  factual  information.  This  is  followed  by 
interpersonal  speech  associated  with  jokes,  name-calling, 
affirmation,  and  the  display  of  emoticons.  The  most  telling  number 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  analytical  discourse  on  MSN. 

Students  spent  no  time  engaging  one  another  in  in-depth 
discussions  pertaining  to  their  topic.  Our  low  use  count  of 
descriptive  speech  suggested  that  they  focused  on  instructing 
one  another  on  where  to  locate  information.  In  turn,  each  member 
was  responsible  for  reading  over  the  information,  applying 
mathematical  formulae,  and  deciding  where  and  how  to 
incorporate  this  information  into  their  reports.  Subsequently, 
exchanges  like  the  following  were  not  uncommon: 

Stan: 

theres  another  one  to...  talking  about  employment 

Shaun: 

http://www.nextcity.com/contents/winter98-99/lilfish.html 

Stan: 

/ found  a graph  but  i dont  noe  ifitz  taking  bout  the  fish  ot  the  workers 
(I  found  a graph  but  I don’t  know  if  it’s  talking  about  the  fish  or  the 
workers.) 


literacy  revisited 


Accordingly,  students  conveyed  their  liking  for  MSN  as  a tool 
suitable  for  organizational  purposes,  as  Shaun  stated  during  an 
online  interview: 

Louis: 

so  4 (for)  da  (the)  summatiue  project,  hou)  did  ur  (your)  group  use 
msn? 

Shaun: 

we  used  to  trade  info  n (and)  see  if  it  was  good  n (and)  if  we  could 
use  it 

Louis: 

do  u (you)  think  it  Was  useful  for  this  project? 

Shaun: 

yes 

Shaun: 

because  it  would  haue  beeen  (been)  harder  to  trade  info 
somehwere  (somewhere)  else/oia  somthin  (something)  else 

Shaun: 

for  example  if  we  had  to  meet  up  at  someones  (someone’s)  house 
or  on  the  phone 

Students’  use  of  MSN  for  academic  work  differed  only  slightly 
from  their  daily  use  of  this  technology.  The  lack  of  depth  in  their 
discussions  was  similar  to  recreational  chats  with  only  slight 
variation  in  the  topics  of  discussion  and  types  of  information 
exchanged. 

Discussion 

In  this  study,  we  set  out  to  explore  how  students  would  make  use  of 
their  extensive  background  knowledge  of  MSN  for  academic  work. 
As  such,  no  specific  instructions  were  given  to  students  on  how  to 
use  the  software  for  the  assignment.  The  findings  suggest  that  the 
ways  in  which  students  utilized  MSN  followed  from  both  their 
perception  of  this  technology  and  the  way  in  which  the  project  was 
assigned. 

First,  students’  use  of  MSN  exemplified  the  marketing  message 
that  MSN  serves  the  purpose  of  instant  “buddy  chat.”  This 
perception  of  MSN  prompted  their  creative  expression  of  language 
by  extending  recreational  discourse  for  delegating  and  negotiating 
academic  work.  Students  effortlessly  applied  the  direct, 
fragmented  nature  of  MSN  discourse  to  their  discussion  of 
academic  work.  This  process  generated  a hybrid  language  for 
instructing  one  another  to  look  at  various  websites  and  for 
coordinating  the  groups’  written  and  oral  reports.  “Learning,” 
as  seen  here,  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  Wertsch’s  notion  of 
mastery.  Students  perceived  MSN  as  a tool  for  accomplishing  the 
assignment;  they  demonstrated  their  proficiency  in  utilizing  MSN 
accordingly.  Subsequently,  they  showed  no  appropriation  of  this 
technology  for  in-depth  academic  discussions. 

Second,  students’  efficiency  in  accomplishing  the  assignment 
through  MSN  provided  the  teacher  more  in-class  time  to  cover  this 
unit.  Our  hope  that  students  would  make  use  of  MSN  for  discussing 
and  understanding  the  topic  was  rendered  superfluous  as  the 
additional  instruction  and  practice  in  class  enhanced  their 


▼ Chart  1:  Percentages  ol  the  „pe  „f  discourse  that  made  up  students’  online 
discussions 


Categories  of 



online  discourses 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

% 

Enquiry: 

.04 

Send  file: 

.01 

Send  URL: 

.07 

Instruction: 

.08 

Clarification: 

.11 

Refocus: 

.006 

Factual/Inform: 

.23 

Indifference: 

.03 

Suggestion: 

.003 

TOTAL  .58% 

INTERPERSONAL 

% 

Greeting: 

.01 

Affirmation: 

.03 

Joke/mockery: 

.08 

Farewell: 

.02 

Emoticon: 

.03 

Reprimand: 

.027 

Resistance: 

.003 

Frustration: 

.006 

Apology: 

.01 

TOTAL 

.22% 

EXTENSION 

% 

Acknowledgement/agreement: 

.18 

Self  correction: 

.04 

Extenuation: 

.01 

TOTAL 

.23% 

descriptive 

% 

Inform: 

.08 

Procedural  instruction: 

.05 

TOTAL 

.13% 

ANALYTICAL: 

TOTAL 

~0% 

comprehension.  Hence,  they  shifted  their  focus  to  demonstrating 
their  mastered  ability  to  integrate  math  knowledge  and  geography 
information  through  MSN.  Rather  than  appropriating  the 
assignment  as  a whole,  they  delegated  specific  tasks  to  each 
member  who  then  conveyed  their  proficiency  in  accomplishing 
that  task.  By  encouraging  students  to  utilize  their  MSN  knowledge, 
we  discovered  that  one  of  the  important  advantages  of  this 
technology  lies  in  its  flexibility.  MSN  can  be  adopted  to  extend 
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By  encouraging  students  to  utilize 
their  USE  knowledge,  we  discovered 
that  one  of  the  important  advantages 
of  this  technology  lies  in  its 
flexibility.  MSI!  can  be  adopted  to 
extend  classroom  activities. 


classroom  activities  (e.g.,  group  work)  beyond  class  time  and  thus 
affords  teachers  instructional  opportunities  whereby  additional 
practice  and  one-on-one  instruction  may  occur.  We  also  believe 
MSN  could  have  been  conducive  for  deeper  cognitive  engagement 
had  we  required  students  to  address  some  conceptual  issues 
related  to  their  topic.  However,  more  research  is  needed  to  address 
ways  of  ensuring  that  MSN  is  implemented  to  increase  instructional 
time  and  support  students’  understanding. 

Conclusion 

These  findings  highlight  the  potential  of  MSN  as  a tool  to 
complement  academic  learning.  Its  potential  is  dependent  on 
teachers’  involvement  and  strategic  planning.  By  making  use  of 
MSN,  teachers  can  impress  upon  students  MSN’s  potential  for 
integrating  academic  learning  into  an  environment  in  which  they 
are  familiar  and  comfortable. 
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Rethinking  Literacy  Instruction  in 
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Immigrant  students  who  arrive  in  Canada  speaking  little  or 
no  English  (henceforth  bilingual/ESL  students)  face  formidable 
challenges  in  catching  up  academically,  particularly  if  they  arrive 
after  the  initial  grades  of  elementary  school.  By  Grade  4,  the 
language  of  content  areas  such  as  social  studies,  science,  and 
math  has  become  increasingly  complex,  and  students  seldom 
hear  this  academic  language  in  everyday  conversations  outside 
of  school.  School  systems  across  North  America  have  grappled 
with  the  question  of  how  to  enable  bilingual/ESL  students  to 
participate  academically  when  they  don’t  yet  have  the  academic 
language  proficiency  to  understand  instruction  in  the  mainstream 
classroom.  Because  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  grade-level 
assignments,  they  are  frequently  seen  as  underachieving,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  making  good  progress  in  catching  up 
academically. 

In  this  article,  we  argue  that  given  the  timelines  required  for 
bilingual/ESL  students  to  catch  up  to  their  peers  in  English  literacy 
skills,  instruction  that  builds  on  students’  home  language  (LI) 
proficiency  represents  a potential  lifeline  that  enables  students  to 
participate  academically  and  express  their  intelligence  and 
identities  within  the  classroom. 

Timelines 

A number  of  research  studies  have  shown  that  very  different  time 
periods  are  required  for  bilingual/ESL  students  to  catch  up  to  their 
peers  in  different  dimensions  of  English  proficiency.  Specifically,  it 
usually  takes  only  about  one  to  two  years  for  students  to  become 
reasonably  fluent  in  conversational  English.  About  two  years  is  also 
typically  required  for  many  students  in  the  early  grades  to  acquire 
basic  decoding  skills  in  English  to  a level  similar  to  that  of  their 
English-speaking  classmates  (Geva,  2000;  Lesaux  & Siegel,  2003). 
However,  bilingual/ESL  students  typically  require  at  least  five  years 
to  catch  up  to  native  English  speakers  in  academic  English 
(Cummins,  1981;  Klesmer,  1994;  Worswick,  2001). 

In  view  of  these  timelines,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
bilingual/ESL  high  school  students  either  drop  out  of  school  or  fail 
to  meet  graduation  requirements.  For  example,  a multi-year 
longitudinal  study  in  a Calgary  high  school  reported  an  overall 
dropout  rate  for  bilingual/ESL  students  of  74%  (Roessingh,  2001; 
Watt  & Roessingh,  1994).  For  those  who  entered  Grade  9 with 
minimal  English,  the  dropout  rate  was  more  than  90%.  Evidence  of 
high  dropout  rates  among  bilingual/ESL  students  has  also  been 


During  the  past  20  years,  ESL 
educators  have  developed  an  array 
of  instructional  strategies  to 
support  students  in  acquiring  both 
conversational  and  academic  English. 


found  in  ongoing  research  being  carried  out  in  British  Columbia 
(Duffy,  2004).  In  Ontario,  students  receiving  ESL  services 
experienced  a 50%  failure  rate  on  the  2004  Grade  10  Literacy  Test. 
These  results  are  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  time  periods 
typically  required  for  bilingual/ESL  students  to  catch  up 
academically  but  they  do  raise  the  question  of  how  many  of 
these  students  will  actually  complete  high  school  graduation 
requirements  as  opposed  to  dropping  out  of  high  school. 

During  the  past  20  years,  ESL  educators  have  developed  an  array 
of  instructional  strategies  to  support  students  in  acquiring  both 
conversational  and  academic  English  (Coelho,  2003).  However, 

ESL  students  typically  receive  most  of  their  instruction  in  regular 
classroom  contexts  from  teachers  who  have  received  no  specific 
training  or  qualifications  in  strategies  for  supporting  bilingual/ESL 
students.  Duffy  (2004)  summarized  the  Ontario  situation  as  follows: 


SOME  TIME  LUTES  TO  KEEP  Iff  MIffD.  . . 

It  usually  takes  one  to  two  years  for  students  to 
become  reasonably  fluent  in  conversational  English, 
ft  usually  takes  two  years  for  students  in  early  grades 
to  acquire  basic  decoding  skills  in  English  to  a level 
similar  to  that  of  their  English-speaking  classmates. 
It  usually  takes  at  least  five  years  for  bilingual/ESL 
students  to  catch  up  to  native  English  speakers  in 
academic  English. 
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prepared  by  Larry  Swartz 


DRAWN  TO  THE  PAGE 

This  graphic  story  was  conceived  and  developed  by  Larry  Swartz,  co- coordinator  in  the 

elementary  teacher  education  program  at  OISE/UT.  A group  from  Central  Option  ’05  met 
to  plan,  create,  and  produce  Drawn  to  the  Page. Jeff  Szpirglas  prepared  the  text.  Jeff  has  written 
many  pieces  for  chickaDEE  magazine,  CBC  Radio,  and  children’s  television.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  just  released  book  They  Did  What?!  (Maple  Tree  Press).  He  currently  teaches  in  York  Region 
District  School  Board.  Drew  Langston  asked  Jeff  if  he  could  do  the  art  and  he  certainly  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Drew  is  currently  teaching  in  the  Peel  District  School  Board.  Lawrence  Weston  was 
a vital  member  of  the  team,  serving  as  editor,  guide,  and  friend.  Lawrence  is  currently  teaching  in 
the  Halton  District  School  Board.  This  graphic  story  is  a parable  to  help  readers  think  about  the 
impact  of  visual  literacy.  In  Drawn  to  the  Page,  the  authors  and  illustrators  connect  past  and  present 
and  take  readers  into  the  future  world  of  comics. 


These  activities  can  be  used  for  professional  development  to  look  inside  and  outside  the  New  Literacies 
world.  We  invite  you  to  use  any  of  these  exercises  with  any  of  the  articles  in  this  Orbit  issue. 


1.  Jigsaw 

Participants  are  organized  into  groups  of  four  or 
five.  Each  group  chooses  one  article  to  inspect  and 
become  the  experts  on  this  selection.  Before 
presenting  and  teaching  to  other  groups,  “expert 
groups”  discuss  the  issues  that  emerged  from 
reading  the  article.  Expert  members  are  then 
rearranged  in  new  groups  of  four  or  five.  Each 
expert,  in  turn,  summarizes,  reports  and 
facilitates  a discussion  on  his/her  topic. 

2.  Summary 

a)  For  this  activity,  participants  are  given  file 
cards  and  are  invited  to  summarize  the  article 
they’ve  read  using  the  front  of  the  file  card. 

b)  An  extend-activity  invites  participants  to 
summarize  the  article  in  exactly  35  words. 


Group  members  share  their  summaries  with 
one  another  and  discuss  the  issues  that 
emerged  from  the  article. 

3.  Graphic  Organizers 

Graphic  organizers  are  visual  representations  of 
how  ideas  are  related  to  each  other.  Participants 
can  use  a graphic  organizer  such  as  a web,  concept 
map,  a comparison  chart,  a Venn  diagram,  etc., 
to  present  the  ideas  central  to  an  article(s) 
they’ve  read. 

4.  Placemat 

This  graphic  organizer  is  useful  for  participants  to 
collaborate  on  a central  theme.  Participants  might 
have  each  read  the  same  article.  Alternatively, 
group  members  can  come  together  after  reading  a 


Something  disturbs  the  forest's 
slumber.  The  deer  jolts 
to  attention. 


Lascaux 


these  paintings 


tell  us., 
functional  purpose. 


The  swift  deer  makes  a lucky  escape. 


The  hunter  remains 


that  they’ re 
i old  comics. 


It's  obvious  1 
just  really 


Emile  Agbuya's 


Professor 


patience  is  a virtue. 


think? 


9 people  never  understand. 

Come  along 


number  of  articles.  Members  (ideally  four)  gather 
around  a sheet  of  chart  paper.  A rectangle  is  drawn 
in  the  middle.  A line  is  drawn  from  the  corner  of 
each  rectangle  to  the  corner  of  the  chart,  forming 
four  sections.  Each  member  records  his  or  her  idea 
around  a central  question:  “How  might  we 
promote  New  Literacies  in  our  school?”  “Why  do 
we  need  to  consider  New  Literacies?”  Participants 
then  collaborate  to  synthesize  their  ideas  and  write 
them  inside  the  centre  rectangle. 

5.  Snippets 

As  we  read  articles  or  reports,  we  often  find 
ourselves  underlining,  highlighting,  or  putting 


checkmarks  in  the  margin  of  the  article.  The 
statements  that  we  choose  to  focus  on  impact  or 
challenge  our  thinking  or  perhaps  invite  us  to 
revisit  the  main  ideas  of  the  text.  Lor  this  activity, 
participants  can  select  up  to  three  statements  (or 
parts  of  statements)  from  an  article  that  created  a 
strong  impression.  These  “snippets”  can  be  displayed 
on  a file  card,  bulletin  board  display,  poster,  or 
PowerPoint  presentation,  for  others  to  respond  to. 

6.  Questioning 

Lor  this  activity,  participants  can  read  the  same 
article  or  choose  from  a variety  of  articles.  After 
reading  the  selection,  participants  can  record 
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inspired  by  the 

primitive  drawings 
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questions  that  came  to  mind  about  New  Literacies. 
Pairs  or  small  groups  can  be  organized  to  share 
questions.  These  statements  can  be  used  to 
promote  discussion  where  participants  collaborate 
to  share  their  views. 

7.  Visual  Response 

The  central  theme  of  this  issue  is  to  look  beyond 
written  text.  Participants  can  respond  to  one  or 
more  articles  by  creating  a visual  representation  of 
the  main  ideas.  A variety  of  media,  including 
markers,  magazine  photographs,  modelling  clay, 
construction  paper,  or  manipulatives  can  be  used 
to  symbolically  convey  New  Literacies’ 
understandings . 


Brainstorming 

Think  of  all  the  different  spaces  young  people 
inhabit.  Participants  can  work  in  pairs  or  triads 
to  brainstorm  a list  or  create  a web  of  all  the  ways 
that  popular  culture  can  inhabit  the  worlds  of 
their  students  (e.g.,  lunch  boxes,  knapsacks, 
T-shirts,  CD  covers) . These  could  also  include 
artifacts  and  objects  children  engage  with  when 
they  play.  Once  completed,  participants  can 
compare  lists  with  another  group.  As  a group, 
students  can  designate  with  an  asterisk  * items 
that  they  feel  are  embedded  in  the  context  of 
“school.” 


9.  A Close-up  Look  at  this  Issue 

Reading  or  meaning-making  incites  a dialogue 
between  text  user  and  text  product.  Participants 
can  inspect  this  volume  of  articles  as  an  example 
for  considering  the  reader  and  the  writer.  The 
following  questions  can  be  used  to  guide  a 
discussion  about  reading  schemes. 

HI  What  choices  did  the  editors  make  in 
producing  this  journal? 

■ How  has  the  format  and  layout  of  this  journal 
helped  you  to  read  this  text? 

H How  have  visuals/ graphics  been  used 

successfully  to  enrich  your  understanding  of 
the  print? 


HI  What  are  some  alternative  ways  the  articles 
might  have  been  presented? 

II  Can  you  locate  the  context  in  which  the 
articles  were  written? 
ii  Does  the  language  speak  to  a particular 
community? 

10.  Display 

Participants  can  use  words  and  visuals  to  create  a 
display  in  the  school  to  inform  others  about  the 
impact  of  New  Literacies.  References  from  the 
article  can  be  featured  in  the  display.  Graphic 
organizers  can  be  used  to  convey  key  ideas  and 
informations. 


The  term  multiliteracies  was 
introduced  by  The  Hew  London  Group 
to  highlight  the  relevance  of 
emerging  literacies  associated  both 
with  new  technologies  and  with  the 
multilingual  composition  of  students 
in  urban  schools  around  the  world... 


“In  Ontario,  a survey  published  in  September,  2003,  by  the 
parent  advocacy  group,  People  for  Education,  showed  that 
76%  of  urban  elementary  schools  reported  having  ESL 
students,  but  only  26%  had  ESL  teachers.  The  number  of 
elementary  schools  with  ESL  programs  has  declined  by  33% 
since  1997-98  despite  the  fact  the  number  of  immigrants  in 
Ontario  has  increased  annually  by  an  average  of  13.5% 
during  the  same  period”  (p.  2). 


ASSUMPTIONS  WE  NEEL  TO  CHALLENGE... 

1.  Provision  of  ESL  support  is  the  job  of  the  ESL  teacher 

;•  Jr,tera]cy  refers  onlV  t0  English  literacy. 

Ztkn°WJedge  and  L1  lin^uistic  abilities  that 
bilmgual/ESL  students  bring  to  school  have  little 
instructional  relevance. 

4'  pU!S and  lin^istically  diverse  parents,  whose 
English  may  be  quite  limited,  do  not  have  the 
language  skills  to  contribute  to  their  children’s 
literacy  development. 


relevant  background  knowledge  as  necessary.  Since 
bilingual/ESL  students’  prior  knowledge  is  encoded  in  their  LI, 
educators  should  explicitly  teach  for  transfer  of  concepts  and 
skills  from  LI  to  English. 


Recent  funding  increases  in  Ontario  for  both  ESL  and  for  education 
generally  will  address  some  aspects  of  the  achievement  gap 
experienced  by  bilingual/ESL  students.  However,  the  problem  is  as 
much  structural  as  financial.  The  structure  of  the  ESL  provision  within 
school  systems  rests  on  several  implicit  and  unquestioned  assumptions 
that  limit  bilingual/ESL  students’  access  to  the  curriculum. 

Normalized  Pedagogical  Assumptions 

The  assumption  that  only  ESL  teachers  are  responsible  for  ESL 
support  is  clearly  problematic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even 
beginning  bilingual/ESL  students  are  likely  to  spend  only  one  or 
two  periods  per  day  with  the  ESL  teacher  while  the  rest  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  the  mainstream  classroom.  Few  schools  have  articulated 
school-based  language  policies  that  explicitly  address  the  role  of 
all  teachers  in  supporting  bilingual/ESL  students’  academic 
development,  not  just  in  the  early  stages  of  acquisition,  but 
throughout  the  entire  “catch  up”  process. 

The  monolingual  instructional  strategies  that  are  almost 
universally  applied  in  teaching  bilingual/ESL  students  can  be 
questioned  on  two  counts: 

• Students’  LI  proficiency  at  time  of  arrival  is  the  strongest 
predictor  of  English  academic  development  (Thomas  & Collier, 
2002);  therefore,  it  is  clearly  not  irrelevant  to  the  learning  of 
English. 

• The  scientific  research  on  learning  highlights  the  centrality  of 
students’  pre-existing  knowledge  (Bransford,  Brown,  & Cocking, 
2000;  Donovan  & Bransford,  2005).  Donovan  and  Bransford  (2005, 
p.  4)  point  out  that  “new  understandings  are  constructed  on  a 
foundation  of  existing  understandings  and  experiences" 
(emphasis  original).  This  principle  implies  that  instruction 
should  explicitly  activate  students’  prior  knowledge  and  build 


Working  collaboratively  with  educators  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  as  part  of  a Canada-wide  project  entitled  From  Literacy  to 
Mu/ti/iteracies:  Designing  Learning  Environments  for  Knowledge 
Generation  within  the  New  Economy  (Early  et  al.,  2002),  we  have 
been  exploring  how  to  engage  students  from  diverse  backgrounds 
in  the  kinds  of  interactions  that  will  result  in  accelerated  literacy 
development.  The  term  multiliteracies  was  introduced  by  The  New 
London  Group  (1996)  to  highlight  the  relevance  of  emerging 
literacies  associated  both  with  new  technologies  and  with  the 
multilingual  composition  of  students  in  urban  schools  around 
the  world  (Pahl  & Rowsell,  2005).  The  principles  that  are  emerging 
from  this  research  strongly  challenge  the  implicit  instructional 
assumptions  outlined  above.  In  the  following  section  we  illustrate 
the  richness  of  academic  engagement  that  can  result  when 
students’  LI  is  viewed  as  a cognitive  and  academic  resource 
rather  than  as  irrelevant  to  learning. 

Lifelines 

Less  than  a year  after  her  arrival  in  Canada,  Madiha  Bajwa  co- 
authored, with  friends,  Kanta  Khalid  and  Sulmana  Hanif,  a bilingual 
Urdu-English  book  entitled  The  New  Country.  The  20-page  book, 
illustrated  with  the  help  of  a classmate,  Jennifer  Du,  “describes 
how  hard  it  was  to  leave  our  country  and  come  to  a new  country.” 
The  three  girls  were  in  Lisa  Leoni’s  Grade  7/8  (mainstream)  class 
in  Michael  Cranny  Public  School  of  the  York  Region  District 
School  Board.  They  are  members  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Muslim 
Community  who  were  forced  to  leave  Pakistan  because  of  religious 
discrimination.  Both  Kanta  and  Sulmana  had  arrived  in  Toronto 
in  Grade  4 and  were  reasonably  fluent  in  English  but  Madiha 
was  in  the  early  stages  of  acquisition.  About  45%  of  the  students 
in  Michael  Cranny  Public  School  come  from  the  Ahmadiyya 
community. 


LITERACY  revisited 


The  three  girls  collaborated  in  writing  The  New  Country  in 
the  context  of  a unit  on  the  theme  of  migration  that  integrated 
social  studies,  language,  and  ESL  curriculum  expectations.  They 
researched  and  wrote  the  story  over  several  weeks,  sharing  their 
experiences  and  language  skills.  Madiha’s  English  was  minimal  but 
her  Urdu  was  fluent,  Sulmana  was  fluent  and  literate  in  both  Urdu 
and  English.  Kanta’s  home  language  was  Punjabi  and  she  had 
attended  an  English-medium  school  in  Pakistan.  Much  of  her  Urdu 
acquisition  had  taken  place  since  arriving  in  Toronto  and  she  had 
become  highly  skilled  in  switching  back  and  forth  between  Urdu 
and  English.  In  composing  the  story,  the  three  girls  discussed  their 
ideas  primarily  in  Urdu  but  wrote  the  initial  draft  in  English. 
Sulmana  participated  somewhat  less  in  the  discussion  but  was 
very  skilled  in  turning  the  ideas  into  written  text.  She  served  as 
scribe  for  both  languages. 

In  a “normal”  classroom,  Madiha’s  ability  to  participate  in  a 
Grade  7 social  studies  unit  would  have  been  severely  limited 
by  her  minimal  knowledge  of  English.  She  certainly  would  not 
have  been  in  a position  to  write  extensively  in  English  about 
her  experiences,  ideas,  and  insights.  However,  when  the  social 
structure  of  the  classroom  was  changed  in  very  simple  ways, 
Madiha  was  enabled  to  express  herse//in  ways  that  few 
bilingual/ESL  students  experience.  Her  home  language,  in  which 
all  her  experience  prior  to  immigration  was  encoded,  became 
once  again  a tool  for  learning.  She  contributed  her  ideas  and 
experiences  to  the  story,  participated  in  discussions  about  how 
to  translate  vocabulary  and  expressions  from  Urdu  to  English  and 
from  English  to  Urdu,  and  shared  in  the  affirmation  that  all  three 
students  experienced  with  the  publication  of  their  story. 

Madiha’s  expression  of  her  intelligence,  feelings,  and  identity 
was  facilitated  by  the  collaboration  with  bilingual  peers  who  used 
both  languages  to  construct  their  story.  Because  they  were  all 
personally  invested  in  creating  their  story,  they  spent  a lot  of  time 
getting  it  right  in  both  languages.  Their  teacher  discussed  their 
ideas  with  them  and  provided  feedback  on  drafts  of  the  English 
version.  But  the  three  girls  had  total  ownership  of  both  the  process 
and  the  product  of  their  intellectual  and  imaginative  work. 

We  use  the  term  identity  texts  to  describe  the  products  of 
students’  creative  work  or  performances  carried  out  within 
the  pedagogical  space  orchestrated  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
Students  invest  their  identities  in  the  creation  of  these  texts 
which  can  be  written,  spoken,  visual,  musical,  dramatic,  or 
combinations  in  multimodal  form.  The  identity  text  then  holds  a 
mirror  up  to  students  in  which  their  identities  are  reflected  back 
in  a positive  light.  When  students  share  identity  texts  with  multiple 
audiences  (peers,  teachers,  parents,  grandparents,  sister  classes, 
the  media,  etc.)  they  are  likely  to  receive  positive  feedback  and 
affirmation  of  self  in  interaction  with  these  audiences.  Although 
not  always  an  essential  component,  technology  acts  as  an  amplifier 
to  enhance  the  process  of  identity  investment  and  affirmation.  It 
facilitates  the  production  of  these  texts,  makes  them  look  more 
accomplished,  and  expands  the  audiences  and  potential  for 
affirmative  feedback. 

Does  the  use  of  bilingual  instructional  strategies  help  students 
transfer  their  knowledge  from  LI  to  English?  The  students 


EFFECTIVE  PRACTICE: 

Thornwood  Public  School  in  the  Peel  District  School 
Board  pioneered  the  process  of  enabling  bilingual 
students  to  create  dual  language  identity  texts. 

ORIGINAL  PROJECT 

• Grades  1 and  2 students  of  diverse  backgrounds 
created  stories  initially  in  English  and  worked  with 
parents  older  students,  and  teachers  to  translate 
these  stories  into  their  home  languages. 

Stories  and  illustrations  were  entered  into  the 

. rTte,\,hr0Ugh  WOrd  process,nS  and  scanning. 
The  Dual  Language  Showcase  website  was  created  to 
enable  students’  bilingual  stories  to  be  shared  with 
parents  relatives,  and  friends  both  in  Canada  and  the 
students  countries  of  origin. 

CURRENT  PROJECT 

• Participation  is  now  open  to  students  at  all  grade  levels 
Student5  write  initial  drafts  in  whichever  language 
they  choose,  usually  in  their  stronger  language. 

BENEFITS 

• Newcomers  can  write  in  their  first  language  and 
demonstrate  not  only  their  literacy  skills  but  also 
their  ideas,  feelings,  and  imagination  to  teachers  and 
other  students. 

• The  image  of  newcomers,  in  both  their  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  others,  changes  dramatically  when  they 
are  able  to  express  themselves. 

Students  are  motivated  to  write  in  their  first 
language  as  the  school  library  contains  other  books 
students  have  written  (these  can  be  checked  out  to 
share  with  parents). 

• Bilingual  high  school  students  help  elementary 
students  compose  and  translate  across  languages  and 
receive  credit  towards  the  40  hours  of  community 
service  required  for  graduation  in  Ontario. 

To  view  student-created  identity  texts  in  multiple 
anguages  visit:  http://thornwood.peelschools.org/Dual/. 


themselves  speak  eloquently  to  this  question.  We  asked  the 
students  in  Lisa  Leoni’s  200H/2005  ESL  class  to  respond  in  writing 
to  three  questions: 


1.  When  you  are  allowed  to  write  stories  in  class  using  your  first 
language  or  home  language,  how  do  you  feel? 

2.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  your  stories  in  your  first/home  language? 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  When  you  are  allowed  to  use  your  first  language  in  class  does  it 
help  you  with  your  writing  and  reading  of  English? 


Call  41  6 923-6641,  ext.  2077  to  order  Orbit  or  visit  www.orbitmagazine.ca 


Despite  their  still  limited  English,  the  students  insightfully 
described  what  happens  inside  their  heads  as  they  grapple  with 
the  learning  of  English.  Madiha’s  response,  below,  written  about  a 
year  after  she  had  co-authored  The  New  Country,  illustrates  the 
themes  that  emerged  from  all  the  students.  Students’  responses 
highlighted  the  transfer  of  concepts  and  strategies  across  languages 
and  forcefully  call  into  question  the  prevalence  of  monolingual 
instructional  assumptions  that  essentially  deny  students  access  to 
their  LI  as  a resource  for  learning. 
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▲ Madiha’s  Response 


Conclusion 

The  term  “ESL  student”  implicitly  connotes  an  image  of  a student 
who  lacks  something,  in  this  case  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to 
participate  academically  in  the  mainstream  classroom.  The 
defining  attribute  of  the  student  is  her  (or  his)  limited  English.  Peers 
and  teachers  often  see  only  the  “ESL  student,”  not  the  person 
within,  for  the  simple  reason  that  students  are  unable  to 
communicate  who  they  are,  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  hope 
for.  Bilingual/ESL  students  struggle  to  escape  from  this  externally- 
imposed  identity  cocoon.  Their  inability  to  fully  express  their 
intelligence  and  feelings  over  a prolonged  period  of  time  is 
frustrating  and  diminishing.  As  we  have  seen,  it  typically  takes  at 
least  five  years  to  catch  up  academically.  Many  students  drop  out  of 
school  before  catching  up,  at  least  partly  because  they  have  not 
received  the  kinds  of  support  across  the  curriculum  that  would 
enable  them  to  participate  fully  in  learning. 


QUESTIONS  WE  FEED  TO  ASK... 

• What  image  of  the  student  is  constructed  by  the 
school?1'  °r  ^ dt)  'angUage  or  literac>’  P°'icy  of  your 

• Does  your  language  policy  construct  an  image  of  the 
student  as  mtelligent,  imaginative,  and  linguisHcahy 

• rT  He,dag0gy  acknowledge  and  build  on  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  capital  of  students  and 
communities? 

• To  what  extent  are  you  enabling  all  students  to  engage 
cognitively  and  invest  their  identities  in  learning? § § 
Do  your  strategies  for  teaching  literacy  make  students 
feel  very  comfortable,  very  special,  and  very 
important”  in  the  way  that  Madiha  felt  when  given  the 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to  write  in  Urdu? 


Creation  of  bilingual  identity  texts 
represents  just  one  example  of  an 
array  of  bilingual  instructional 
strategies  that  explicitly  aim  to 
teach  for  transfer  across  languages. 


We  suggest  that  schools  should  rethink  their  implicit  assumptions 
about  how  to  develop  literacy  among  bilingual/ESL  students.  It  is 
time  to  acknowledge  that  students’  home  languages  represent 
powerful  resources  for  learning.  Creation  of  bilingual  identity 
texts  represents  just  one  example  of  an  array  of  bilingual 
instructional  strategies  that  explicitly  aim  to  teach  for  transfer 
across  languages  (see  Brown,  Cummins,  & Sayers  [in  press]  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion).  Teaching  for  transfer  does  not  require 
that  teachers  speak  the  languages  of  their  students.  It  does  require, 
however,  that  teachers  and  administrators  be  willing  to  examine 
critically  the  implicit  assumptions  underlying  curricula  developed 
for  the  “generic  student”  and  think  imaginatively  about  how 
bilingual/ESL  students  can  more  rapidly  gain  access  to  the 
curriculum. 

The  affective  transformation  that  students  experience  in 
classrooms  where  the  pedagogy  focuses  on  their  talents  rather 
than  on  their  limitations  is  also  well  expressed  by  Tomer,  an  Israeli- 
born  Grade  7 student  in  his  first  year  in  Canada.  In  Lisa  Leoni’s  ESL 
class,  Tomer  wrote  and  illustrated  a Hebrew-English  dual  language 
book  that  reflected  his  passion  for  horses.  The  book  was  scanned 
into  the  project  web  site  (www.multiliteracies.ca)  and  shared  with 
friends  and  relatives  in  Israel. 


literacy  revisited 


In  an  interview  about  his  book  Tomer  comments:  “About  the 
book,  my  parents  say  it’s  great  [to  see  it]  on  the  website  and  all  my 
family  I talk  to  on  the  phone  [says]  ‘We  see  your  book  and  it’s 
wonderful’.” 

For  these  students,  the  bond  between  identity  and  literacy  has 
been  established.  While  not  a panacea,  bilingual  instructional 
strategies  can  play  a significant  role  in  helping  to  solidify  that  bond. 
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CRITICAL  LITERACY: 
Policy  and  Practice 

Ivor  Sinfield  I Lise  Hawkins 


Educational  policy  making  over  the  past  20  years  has  been 
characterized  by  government  attempts  to  improve  student 
achievement  through  large-scale  curriculum  reform.  Many  policies 
have  included  mandates  for  centralized  curricula  based  on  explicit 
content  standards  and  high-stakes  standardized  achievement  tests 
(Datnow,  2005).  Literacy  is  the  cornerstone  of  many  of  these 
reforms.  Government  and  business  leaders  frequently  identify 
poor  literacy  standards  as  a threat  to  industrial  competitiveness 
in  a globalized  world,  and  for  many  researchers  and  policy 
makers,  finding  ways  to  improve  and  sustain  literacy  standards 
is  a “holy  grail.” 

Critical  Literacy  and  Policy 

When  we  examine  literacy  policies  from  around  the  western 
world,  we  are  often  surprised  by  how  similar  they  are.  In  most 
literacy  policies,  literacy  is  about  reading  and  writing  in  traditional 
contexts  for  traditional  purposes;  a set  of  skills  given  to  children 
through  formal  schooling.  There  is  often  little  more  than  lip  service 
paid  to  the  literacy  world  experienced  by  students  outside  the 
classroom.  While  many  literacy  policies  vary  in  detail  and 
specificity,  they  tend  to  focus  on  the  same  skills:  decoding  and 
encoding;  reading  and  writing  for  meaning;  and  the  exploration  of  a 
limited  number  of  text  forms. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  these  similarities.  Certainly, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  impact  of  global  interconnectedness 
through  increased  policy  borrowing  between  different  countries 
(Dolowitz  & Marsh,  1996).  Also,  policy  makers  often  look  at  the  same 
research  base  when  designing  policies.  The  research  base  they 
access  tends  to  focus  on  cognitive  analyses  of  literacy  and  focuses 
less  on  the  work  done  in  the  area  of  New  Literacy  Studies. 

As  the  New  London  Group  (1996,  p.  60-61)  state,  “Literacy 
pedagogy  has  traditionally  meant  teaching  and  learning  to  read  in 
page-bound,  official,  standard  forms  of  the  national  language. 
Literacy  pedagogy,  in  other  words,  has  been  a carefully  restricted 
project — restricted  to  formalized,  monolingual,  monocultural,  and 
rule-governed  forms  of  language.” 

There  have  been,  however,  some  policy  initiatives  that  have 
gone  beyond  traditional  views  of  literacy.  In  particular,  critical 
literacy  has  appeared  in  a number  of  policy  documents  across  the 
world,  often  with  the  stated  aim  of  preparing  students  for  the  text 
saturated  environments  of  the  21st  century.  In  Australia,  a number 
of  states  have  integrated  critical  literacy  into  their  literacy  policies, 
most  significantly,  Queensland’s  wide  ranging  literacy  reform, 


There  is  often  little  more  than  lip 
service  paid  to  the  literacy  world 
experienced  by  students  outside  the 
classroom. 


Literate  Futures.  Here  in  Ontario,  Literacy  for  Learning:  The  Report 
of  the  Expert  Panel  on  Literacy  in  Grades  H to  6,  also  has  an 
emphasis  on  critical  literacy.  In  Literacy  for  Learning,  explicit  links 
are  drawn  between  the  growing  number  and  varieties  of  texts  in 
which  children  are  immersed  and  the  importance  of  critical  literacy 
to  help  them  navigate  through  the  messages  that  these  texts 
contain.  The  report  emphasizes  that  traditional  texts  (such  as 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers),  electronic  texts  (including 
web  pages,  web  logs,  Internet  chat,  and  text  messaging),  and  the 
pervasive  messages  found  in  advertisements  all  require  children  to 
develop  critical  skills  so  that  they  can  analyze  the  impact  of  the 
ideas  contained  within  texts,  and  understand  how  texts  attempt  to 
position  them  as  readers  to  take  on  particular  viewpoints  and 
perspectives. 

Both  Literate  Futures  and  Literacy  for  Learning  employ  the  Luke 
and  Freebody  (1999)  Four  Resources  Model.  The  four  resources 
model  outlines  four  families  of  practices  that  are  used  by  literate 
individuals  when  they  interact  with  text.  These  are  not  hierarchical 
but  are  used  in  unison  by  readers  and  writers: 

■ Code  Breaker — practices  that  enable  literate  individuals  to 
understand  the  code  of  written  texts  in  order  to  decode  what 
they  read  and  encode  what  they  write 

■ Text  Participant — practices  that  enable  literate  individuals  to 
obtain  meaning  when  they  read  and  communicate  meaning 
when  they  write 

■ Text  User — practices  that  enable  literate  individuals  to 
understand  that  different  texts  perform  different  functions  and 
that  the  structure  and  language  of  texts  is  shaped  by  these 
functions 

■ Text  Analyst — practices  that  enable  literate  individuals  to 
critically  examine,  evaluate,  and  transform  texts.  Critically 
literate  readers  and  writers  know  that  texts  are  never  unbiased 
or  neutral.  Texts  are  always  value  laden  and  simultaneously 
promote  and  marginalize  different  points  of  view. 


LITERACY  revisitel 


Luke  and  Freebody  do  not  give  precedence  to  any  of  the  four 
families  of  practices.  All  are  necessary.  When  we  compare  most 
policies  with  Luke  and  Freebody’s  model,  it  is  the  text  analyst  piece 
that  is  often  missing.  We  argue  that  in  today’s  world,  it  is  this  piece 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  That  leads  us  to  the 
question:  Now  that  critical  literacy  is  appearing  in  policy  along  with 
the  other  three  dimensions  of  Luke  and  Freebody’s  framework, 
what  might  it  look  like  in  practice? 


Classroom  Conditions  for  Critical  Literacy 

We  present  here  a variety  of  ways  in  which  teachers  can  engage 
students  with  critical  literacy  to  illustrate  that  there  are  a range  of 
possibilities  in  how  teachers  can  respond  to  the  emergence  of  critical 
literacy  in  policies.  Before  critical  literacy  practices  can  take  place, 
however,  children  need  to  be  involved  in  meaningful  literacy  events 
that  take  into  account  student  interests  and  needs — a social 


What  does  Critical  Literacy  look  like  in  the  classroom? 


Classroom  Scenario  #7 


Grade  8 class  studying  body  image 

In  groups,  students  analyzed  a double  page  article  on  Avril  Lavigne 
from  a popular  girls’  magazine:  Animals  and  You:  for  Cool  Cirls  who 
LOVE  Animals  (Sept.  2003,  No.  19). 

Students  examined  the  article,  talked  about  what  they  saw,  and 
considered  questions  from  the  list  below  to  guide  their  discussion. 
Students  also  recorded  their  own  questions. 

Do  these  images  reflect  your  personal  style? 

What  has  the  writer  done  to  “sell”  this  particular  image? 

What  kind  of  language  is  used  to  persuade  you  to  mimic  this  style? 
Who  decides  what  look  you  adopt  for  yourself? 

Who  do  you  think  would  benefit  from  this  article? 

What  do  you  think  Avril  Lavigne  would  think  of  this  article? 

What  are  the  qualities  you  look  for  in  a friend? 

How  many  of  those  qualities  tie  in  with  the  way  that  person  looks? 
Who  might  feel  left  out  when  they  read  the  article?  Why?  Is  it  a 
problem? 

Student  responses  to  this  last  question — Who  might  feel  left  out 
when  they  read  the  article?  Why?  Is  it  a problem? — included: 

• People  who  can’t  afford  the  latest  fashions 

• People  who  want  to  be  very  original  and  don’t  want  to  follow  Avril 
Lavigne’s  style 

• People  who  have  a different  body  image  than  Avril  Lavigne’s 

• Girls  who  don’t  have  the  same  natural  features  as  Avril  Lavigne 

• People  who  can’t  afford  the  clothing,  or  have  parents  who  disagree 
with  this  look 

• People  who  can’t  afford  the  clothes  might  steal  the  clothes,  or  rebel 
against  the  parents’  disagreement. 

• Girls  who  can’t  become  Avril  Lavigne  will  resort  to  anything  to 
become  her  which  will  cause  many  problems  such  as  damage  to 
their  bodies  or  hair  and  other  features 

A Transformative  Response 

Some  students  asked  if  they  could  write  their  own  article  featuring 
fashions  and  body  images  that  better  reflected  them.  They  created  a 
text  that  reflected  their  ideas,  tastes,  and  personal  style. 

What  type  of  critical  work  did  students  engage  in? 

Students  questioned  the: 

• Intent  of  the  article 

• Relevance  to  their  own  lives 

• Techniques  used  in  the  creation  of  the  article 

• Issues  of  equity  the  article  raised 


Classroom  Scenario  #2 


Grade  5 class  reading  books  featuring  young  animals  and  children 

The  teacher  has  been  reading  a variety  of  texts  aloud  featuring 
children  and  young  animals  as  the  main  characters.  This  range  of  texts 
exposes  students  to  diverse  depictions  of  children  and  allows  them  to 
consider  each  in  a critical  way.  A critical  approach  invites  students  to 
change  the  way  they  talk  about  texts.  Instead  of  asking  students 
standard  questions  such  as: 

What  was  your  favourite  part  of  the  story? 

Who  was  your  favourite  character? 

What  did  you  like  best  about  the  story? 

The  teacher  asked  students  to  consider: 

What  did  the  authors  say  about  children  in  the  stories? 

Why  do  you  think  the  author  wrote  about  children  in  this  way? 

Is  that  your  view  of  children? 

What  other  views  of  children  are  there? 

If  you  knew  about  children  only  from  this  book  what  would  you 
know  about  them? 

Students  were  reminded  that  authors  make  decisions  about  what  to 
portray  in  their  writing.  They  could  have  depicted  children  in  other  ways. 

Students  created  compare/contrast  charts  showing  places  where  the 
authors’  views  of  children  matched  their  own,  and  places  where  they 
deviated.  They  included  their  own  views  which  were  not  reflected  in 
the  books  they  read. 

Student-generated  Compare/Contrast  Charts 

Authors’  views  that  match  our  views: 

• Kids  are  curious 

• Kids  like  to  play 

• Kids  like  to  question  how  things  are  done 

• Kids  don’t  always  listen  to  adults 

• Kids  don’t  always  learn  the  easy  way 

Authors’  views  that  don’t  match  our  views: 

• Kids  are  always  getting  into  trouble 

• Kids  are  jealous  of  baby  brothers  or  sisters 

• Kids  don’t  like  school 

• Kids  make  lots  of  mistakes 

• Kids  have  lot  of  fears 

Our  views  about  children  that  we  didn’t  see  in  any  of  the  books: 

• Kids  are  smart 

• Kids  have  great  ideas 

• Kids  do  a lot  in  their  community 

• Kids  know  more  than  is  shown  in  the  books 

• Kids  are  good  problem-solvers 

• Kids  are  not  always  cute 

• Kids  sometimes  start  fights  for  no  reason 
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constructivist  model  of  teaching  and  learning  must  be  in  operation 
before  we  can  invite  students  to  engage  in  critical  discussion  and 
reflection.  When  students  are  in  a classroom  environment  where 
it  is  common  practice  to  construct  their  own  understandings  and 
read  and  write  for  a range  of  purposes,  they  will  be  in  a good  position 
to  examine  the  ways  in  which  texts  are  constructed,  and  for  what 
purposes. 


Classroom  Scenario  #3 


Grade  1 reading  fairy  tales  and  also  doing  a study  of  animals 

Students  reflected  on  everything  they  knew  about  wolves  from  the 
fairy  tales  they  had  been  reading.  Student  responses  included: 

Wolves  are: 

• sneaky  • mean  • dangerous 

• nasty  • rude  • aggressive 

The  teacher  reminded  students  that  their  views  on  wolves  were 
from  one  source — fairy  tales.  The  creators  of  fairy  tales  chose  to  depict 
wolves  the  way  they  did. 

Students  were  asked: 

Why  do  you  think  the  creators  of  these  fairy  tales  made  wolves  out  to 
be  sly,  and  crafty? 

Students  participated  in  a class  research  study  on  wolves  and  their 
attributes.  The  teacher  read  aloud  information  about  wolves  gathered 
from  a variety  of  sources,  and  pertinent  information  was  added  to  a 
chart.  These  findings  included: 

Wolves  are: 

• courageous 

• loyal  to  their  companions 

• smart 

• predators 

• good  communicators — use  body  and  facial  expressions  to 
communicate 

Other  facts: 

• wolves  rarely  attack  humans 

• wolves  have  about  42  teeth 

• wolves  only  attack  other  animals  for  food 

Students  compared  and  contrasted  the  fairly  tale  depictions  of 
wolves  with  the  research  information  and  considered  why  wolves 
had  been  written  about  the  way  they  had  been  in  fairy  tales.  Students 
co-constructed  a class  story  with  a wolf  as  the  main  character. 

This  experience  allowed  students  to  reflect  on  how  writers  create 
characters  reflecting  their  own  ideals.  Students,  like  authors,  have 
opinions,  viewpoints,  and  ideas  which  carry  the  same  weight.  In 
re-creating  a new  text,  students  were  able  to  incorporate  the  new 
knowledge  they  gained  about  wolves  and  develop  a text  that  reflected 
their  view  of  wolves. 


We  believe  that  all  learners  are  able  to  participate  in  varying 
degrees  and  in  different  ways  in  critical  practices.  Critical  literacy  is 
not  something  that  is  reserved  for  high  achieving  students  who  are 
ready  for  something  extra.  If  we  believe  that  critical  literacy  is 
essential  in  preparing  children  to  participate  in  a democratic 
society  and  function  effectively  when  dealing  with  a multitude  of 
multi-media  texts,  we  must  also  hold  the  belief  that  the  language  of 
critique  is  possible  for  all  of  our  students. 
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How  Knowledge  Forum  Contributes  to 
New  Literacies  in  Kindergarten 

Janette  Pelletier  | Cindy  Halewood  \ Richard  Reeve 


There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  computer  technology  is 
useful  in  promoting  young  children’s  literacy  development.  This 
article  describes  benefits  of  the  use  of  computer  technology  in 
Kindergarten,  albeit  with  qualification.  When  knowledge-building 
is  the  focus,  rather  than  use  of  technology  per  se,  young  children 
may  benefit;  technology  may  support  a knowledge-building  focus 
in  unique  ways. 

We  report  the  results  of  a comparative  study  carried  out  in 
Kindergarten  classes  in  two  laboratory  schools  in  Canada  and 
the  US:  OISE/UT’s  Institute  of  Child  Study  (ICS)  and  a private 
laboratory  school  at  a research  university  in  the  US.  We  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  use  of  Knowledge  Forum  technology,  an 
approach  focusing  on  knowledge  building  in  the  context  of  early 
writing,  would  result  in  differences  in  literacy  development  in 
comparison  to  traditional  writing  activities.  The  impetus  came 
from  the  collaborative  interests  of  the  ICS  Junior  Kindergarten 
teacher  (Halewood),  the  teacher-researcher  (Reeve)  and  our  US 
Kindergarten  teacher  colleague.  As  part  of  an  ongoing  school-wide 
study  of  reading  at  ICS  (Pelletier,  Morley  & Reeve,  2005),  we 
extended  the  research  to  gather  data  on  the  processes  related  to 
early  literacy  development  in  Kindergarten.  The  teachers  in  the 
two  schools  had  been  using  photo  journals  as  a springboard  for 
children’s  writing  and  this  became  the  medium  for  the  research 
reported  here  and  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Reeve,  Halewood  & Pelletier, 
2004). 

Background  to  the  Study 

With  the  advent  of  computer  technology  in  general,  children  in 
schools  are  increasingly  seated  in  front  of  the  screen  to  carry  out 
writing  activities.  It  is  important  that  we  understand  whether  this 
benefits  children’s  development  and  whether  it  is  more  than  just 
computer  fun  for  young  learners.  Some  research  has  suggested  that 
online  literacy  activity  for  young  children,  such  as  the  computer- 
based  grid  system  in  the  UK,  may  actually  result  in  boredom  and 
lowering  of  children’s  literacy  acquisition  (Lankshear  & Knobel, 
2002).  However,  others  make  strong  claims  that  computer-linked 
learning  involving  writing  down  one’s  theories  on  a shared 
database  offers  a unique  way  of  connecting  children’s  “ideas”  and 
promoting  sustained  knowledge  building  (Hewitt  & Scardamalia, 
1998;  Scardamalia  & Bereiter,  2003).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
neither  Knowledge  Forum  writing  nor  traditional  writing  replaces 
play-based  literacy  learning  and  other  forms  of  literacy 


knowledge  forum. 


^HgefZT  IKF>  iS  an  electronic  8™up  workspace 
that  is  designed  to  support  the  process  of  group 

knowledge-building.  KF  provides  the  tools  for  groups  to 

andrh,',M°rmh  ?’  a,UnCh  collaborative  investigations, 
and  build  networks  of  new  ideas  together. 


KF  has  been  under  development  since  1986  by  a team  of 
cognitive  research  and  computer  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  collaboration  with  teachers 
around  the  world.  It  was  the  first  network  system  to 
provide  general  support  for  collaborative  learning  and 
inquiry  in  school  environments. 


The  Knowledge  Forum  software  is  published  by 
Learning  in  Motion. 


For  more  information  please  go  to: 

http://www.knowledgeforum.com/K-12/products.htm 


construction  such  as  play  and  drawing  (Christensen  & Kelly,  2003; 
Kendrick  & McKay,  2004;  Kress,  1997;  Saracho,  2001;  Scully  & 
Roberts,  2002;  Witte-Townsend  & Whiting,  2003). 

Vis-a-vis  our  question  about  the  contribution  that  computer 
technology  in  general  and  Knowledge  Forum  in  particular  might 
make  to  four-year-olds’  literacy  development,  some  research 
suggests  it  is  effective  when  the  beliefs  and  goals  of  the  classroom 
teacher  support  its  use  (Carroll,  2001).  In  their  book,  Cyberkids: 
Children  in  the  Information  Age  (2003),  authors  Holloway  and 
Valentine  agree  with  this  view;  that  is,  one  must  take  into  account 
the  attitudes  of  the  school  towards  computer  technology,  its  use  in 
the  classroom,  and  the  time  allotted  for  children  to  use  it  effectively. 

Turbill’s  (2001)  longitudinal  study  in  Australia  concluded  that 
teachers  are  less  comfortable  with  technology  than  are  students 
because  teachers  themselves  did  not  grow  up  in  technology-rich 
environments  nor  did  they  receive  training  in  using  computers  to 
promote  literacy.  Another  conclusion  was  that  teachers  most  often 
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view  beginning  to  read  as  merely  learning  to  “crack  the  code” 

(p.  277);  this  view  limits  teachers’  acceptance  of  technology  as  a 
contributor  to  learning  to  read.  However,  if  teachers  view  learning 
to  read  as  including  graphics,  animation,  and  print,  then 
technology  is  viewed  as  useful  in  promoting  literacy  development. 
Finally,  if  we  are  measuring  children’s  “concepts  of  print”  in  the 
fashion  of  Marie  Clay  (1979),  we  may  need  to  extend  our 
measurements  to  include  more  broadly,  “concepts  of  screen” 
(Turbill,  2001,  p.  275).  In  general,  this  study  found  resistance  by 
teachers  to  the  use  of  technology  in  early  literacy  classrooms.  This 
points  again  to  the  importance  of  “buy-in”  by  teachers  and  support 
for  implementation.  In  the  case  of  our  work  with  the  Junior 
Kindergarten  children,  the  teacher’s  beliefs  and  practices  were 
consistent  with  an  optimal  classroom  culture  that  promotes 
technology  use. 

In  order  to  examine  the  use  of  Knowledge  Forum  technology  in 
our  own  context,  we  collaborated  with  our  US  laboratory  school 
colleagues  on  a quasi-experimental  design.  All  children  were 
engaged  in  a photo  journal  project  that  either  employed 
Knowledge  Forum  or  pencil/crayon  and  paper  as  the  writing 
medium.  Our  research  question  was:  would  there  be  differences  in 
literacy  growth  between  children  who  were  using  KF  and  children 
who  were  using  pencil  and  paper  to  write  about  their  photographs 
in  their  photo  journals? 

Methodology 

Child  participants  included  22  Junior  Kindergarten  children  from 
the  Institute  of  Child  Study  Laboratory  School  (ICS)  and  20  Senior 
Kindergarten  children  from  the  Laboratory  School  at  a top-ranked 
US  University  (USLS).  There  were  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
in  both  sites.  Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  include  children  of 
identical  ages  from  both  sites  because  USLS  did  not  have  a Junior 
Kindergarten  program  and  ICS  did  not  have  a KF  program  in  the 
Senior  Kindergarten.  Nevertheless,  if  differences  were  to  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  JK  children  using  KF,  this  would  suggest  even 
greater  impact  of  KF,  as  four-year-olds  may  not  show  the  same 
literacy  growth  as  five-year-olds.  The  racial  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  of  the  children  were  similar  across  the  two  contexts, 
that  is,  both  were  predominantly  white,  middle  to  upper-middle 
class,  with  slightly  more  diversity  at  ICS.  Approximately  30%  of 
students  entering  the  ICS  Laboratory  School  represent  visible 
minority  groups. 

Procedures  for  the  photo  journal  project  were  kept  as  constant 
as  possible  across  classrooms.  While  USLS  children  used  hard  copy 
photos  and  paper  and  pencil  journals,  the  ICS  children  used 
photos  with  electronic  journals  in  a Knowledge  Forum  database.  KF 
allowed  the  children  to  view  each  others’  photographs  and  written 
comments  and  to  build  on  each  others’  ideas  by  “posting  notes.” 
This  is  one  of  the  features  of  “knowledge  building”  in  KF;  children 
view  the  communal  database  containing  everyone’s  ideas  and 
build  on  by  adding  their  own  ideas.  In  both  settings,  children 
received  the  support  of  adults  when  needed  to  record  their  ideas. 
Daily  photographs  depicted  children,  teachers,  and  events  in  the 
classroom;  for  example,  photos  of  “experiments”  that  were  carried 
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Hot  only  did  the  Junior  Kindergarten 
children  develop  strong  literacy 
skills  using  the  KF  technology,  their 
early  reading  (and  writing)  growth 
scores  were  even  higher  than  those  of 
the  Senior  Kindergarten  children  in  a 
similar  private  university  laboratory 
school  who  were  not  using  KF... 

out  in  the  science  or  discovery  areas.  Children  then  recorded  their 
ideas  about  the  experiments. 

All  children  in  both  settings  participated  in  a battery  of  pre-tests 
and  post-tests  before  and  after  the  photo  journal  project.  These 
took  place  in  the  fall  and  spring  respectively  of  the  Kindergarten 
year.  Early  literacy  measures  included  a standardized  early  reading 
test  (the  Test  of  Early  Reading  Ability  - III)  and  a developmental 
writing  task  that  measures  children’s  early  writing  development 
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along  a continuum  (Pelletier,  2002;  Pelletier  & Lasenby,  2005). 

(A  copy  of  the  early  writing  task  is  available  from  the  first  author.) 
In  addition  to  the  pre-  and  post-assessments,  children’s  entries  in 
either  the  KF  database  or  in  the  paper  journals  were  counted  to 
provide  a quantitative  account  of  writing. 

Results 

Descriptive  results  revealed  that  children  in  both  writing  contexts 
(KF  and  paper  journals)  were  engaged  and  productive.  The  ICS 
children  began  their  KF  work  by  being  introduced  to  the  computer 
as  a place  where  they  could  write  about  the  digital  pictures  taken 
throughout  the  day.  Knowledge  building  took  place  as  the  children 
identified  authentic  problems  that  they  wanted  to  discuss  on  the 
database,  (see  Figure  1) 


▲ Figure  1:  Children’s  Knowledge  Building  Notes  on  Knowledge  Forum 


Many  children  were  motivated  to  make  the  entries  themselves 
using  whatever  strategies  they  had  available,  including  use  of 
invented  spelling,  (see  Figure  2) 
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Our  research  question  was:  would 
there  be  differences  in  literacy 
growth  between  children  who  were 
using  KF  and  children  who  were  using 
pencil  and  paper  to  write  about  their 
photographs  in  their  photo  journals? 


The  children  at  USLS  did  not  use  Knowledge  Forum.  They  used 
paper  journals  as  a way  of  promoting  writing  and  reflection  about 
the  photos  taken  throughout  the  school  day. 

Results  of  the  pre-test  showed  that  children  in  the  two  sites 
began  the  year  with  similar  profiles  in  literacy  development.  The 
standardized  test  in  early  reading  (TERA-III)  revealed  that  when 
age  was  taken  into  account,  children  performed  equally  well  on 
this  measure;  that  is,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  groups  (ICS  Mean  standard  score  = 115.1;  USLS  Mean  standard 
score  = 112.1). 

However,  results  of  the  post-test  showed  that  the  ICS  children 
who  used  Knowledge  Forum  had  significantly  higher  scores  than 
the  USLS  children  who  used  the  paper  format  (ICS  Mean  standard 
score  = 128.2;  USLS  Mean  standard  score  = 117.2).  The  difference 
between  the  two  classes  in  change  in  standard  reading  scores 
from  pre-  to  post-test  represents  a significant  difference  (p  < .05). 
(see  Figure  3) 


▲ Figure  3:  Pre-  and  Post-Test  Scores  in  Children’s  Early  Reading 


The  early  writing  task  measures  children’s  developing  ability  to 
convey  meaning  in  print.  Due  to  their  ages  and  greater  exposure  to 
▲ Figure  2:  Example  of  a Four-year-old  Child's  Knowledge  Forum  “Note”  school,  the  Senior  Kindergarten  children  at  USLS  had  higher  scores 
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on  the  early  writing  task  at  pre-test  than  the  ICS  Junior  Kindergarten 
children.  They  likewise  had  higher  scores  at  post-test.  However,  if 
we  examine  the  change  in  writing  over  time,  the  ICS  children  had 
greater  gain  scores. 

A comparison  between  boys’  and  girls’  performance  on  the  pre- 
and  post-test  reading  and  writing  scores  revealed  that  girls’  scores 
were  higher  in  every  case.  However,  these  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant.  Overall  there  were  more  entries  in  the  KF 
format  than  in  the  paper  format,  with  the  exception  of  greater 
participation  in  the  paper  format  by  girls.  However,  interestingly, 
when  boys’  and  girls’  entries  were  compared  on  the  paper  journals 
and  KF,  boys  made  the  same  number  of  entries  as  girls  on  the  KF 
database.  This  suggests  that  the  electronic  format  may  have  been 
more  motivating  for  boys  and  prompted  them  to  do  more  writing. 

Our  research  study  showed  us  that  not  only  did  the  Junior 
Kindergarten  children  develop  strong  literacy  skills  using  the  KF 
technology,  their  early  reading  (and  writing)  growth  scores  were 
even  higher  than  those  of  the  Senior  Kindergarten  in  a similar 
private  university  laboratory  school  who  were  not  using  KF. 
Furthermore,  boys  who  used  KF  made  more  journal  entries  than 
boys  who  did  not  use  KF,  and  in  fact  made  as  many  entries  as  girls. 
This  is  particularly  important  given  girls’  higher  scores  in  all  other 
literacy  areas.  It  suggests  that  KF  may  be  a more  motivating  early 
literacy  “ideas”  environment  for  boys  than  are  traditional  literacy 
“activity”  environments. 
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POP  FICTION  AND  LITERACY  II: 

From  Imagination  to 
Cultural  Commodity 

Peter  Pericles  Trifonas  \ Grant  Wilson 


Pop  fiction  has  had  an  ignominious  reputation  within  the  English 
classroom.  From  the  penny  dreadful  of  the  Victorian  Age,  to  the 
pulps  of  the  ’30s  and  ’HOs,  to  the  dime  novels,  to  the  modern-day 
bestsellers  available  at  your  favourite  supermarket,  this  particular 
breed  of  “low  brow”  literature  has  often  been  the  poor  cousin 
of  “literary  fiction.”  Often  relegated  to  the  paperback  racks  of 
7-Eleven’s  and  decorated  with  embarrassing  cover  art  inspired  by 
adolescent  male  fantasies,  popular  fiction  has  been  looked  down 
upon  as  unsuitable  material  to  be  taught  in  a high  school.  Yet 
within  the  various  genres  that  litter  the  field  of  pop  fiction  there 
are  several  works  that  are  not  only  worthwhile,  but  also  relevant 
to  a reconceptualization  of  literacy  and  the  teaching  of  literature. 

Popular  culture  was  co-opted  by  the  elite  long  ago.  From 
Andy  Warhol’s  first  portrait  of  Marilyn  Monroe  to  the  London 
Philharmonic  performing  with  The  Who,  popular  culture  and 
its  power  as  an  economic  force  has  rendered  much  of  the 
snobbishness  about  “pop”  obsolete.  Universities  offer  courses  on 
Madonna  and  postmodern  theory,  on  how  the  works  of  Walt 
Disney  have  cultural  value  that  can  be  compared  to  William 
Shakespeare.  Yet  the  intrinsic  value  of  popular  fiction  as  part  of  the 
reading  list  in  high  schools  seems  to  be  discounted.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  seeming  power  of  the  canon  of  western  literature, 
many  educators  feel  that  only  “serious”  novels  need  to  be  studied. 
Granted,  certain  works  in  the  current  curriculum  are  timeless.  To 
replace  Shakespeare  with  Stephen  King  would  not  only  deprive 
students  of  narratives  of  incredible  depth  and  historical  and  artistic 
significance,  it  would  not  engage  them  for  very  long.  Still,  genres 
such  as  horror  and  science  fiction  can  lead  to  broader  themes  and 
areas  of  discussion  that  can  speak  to  students  in  a language  they 
are  familiar  with. 

While  the  “classic”  genre  of  pop  fiction  covers  science  fiction 
and  fantasy,  it  can  also  be  applied  to  other  genres  such  as 
cyberpunk,  the  detective  story,  and  the  modern  horror  story.  All 
these  forms  of  popular  fiction  have  certain  elements  in  common, 
beginning  with  a desire  to  tell  a story  and  to  entertain.  And  there 
are  educational  uses  in  relating  the  real  world  experiences  of 
youth  to  the  visions  of  a possible  world  depicted  by  the  novels. 

Provoking  Reflection  on  the 
Human  Condition 

The  image  of  a utopian/distopian  future  in  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  can  provoke  philosophical  reflection  about  the  human 
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condition  and  the  future  of  humanity.  Popular  fiction  promotes 
cultural  literacy  as  a mode  of  “effective  reading”  because  it 
engages  and  uses  themes  that  are  relevant  to  students’  lives.  Its 
texts  are  meaningful  within  a shared  symbolic  or  semiotic  system 
of  representations.  Rather  than  reinforcing  the  realism  of  the 
modern  novel  and  the  constraints  imposed  by  history,  time,  and 
space  on  the  relative  freedom  of  the  writer  to  surpass  familiar 
imagistic  landscapes,  archetypes,  and  motifs,  science  fiction  allows 
students  to  address  well-thumbed  issues  imaginatively  and  build 
on  their  own  cognitive  sets  of  references  and  affective  realms  of 
interpretation.  As  Bruce  Sterling  wrote  in  the  preface  to  fellow 
cyberpunk  writer  William  Gibson’s  short  story  collection  Burning 
Chrome  (1987): 

“Science  fiction  writers...  are  wise  fools  who  can  leap,  caper, 
utter  prophecies. ..We  can  play  with  Big  Ideas  because  the 
garish  motley  of  our  pulp  origins  makes  us  seem 
harmless. ..yet  our  ideas  permeate  the  culture,  bubbling 
along  invisibly,  like  background  radiation.”  (p.ix) 

In  short,  science  fiction  offers  a form  of  artistic  insulation  from 
being  taken  seriously  by  the  canon  and  gives  the  genre  freedom  to 
explore  difficult  and  controversial  subjects.  Utopian/distopian 
literature  is  about  human  futures,  and  encounters  with  other 
human  and  non-human  sentients,  thus  broaching  questions  of 
responsibility  and  difference  with  respect  to  reading  the  world, 
the  self,  and  the  other.  For  example,  William  Gibson’s  Johnny 
Mnemonic  is  a courier  whose  memory  has  been  altered  so  that  he 
can  transmit  data  and  then  forget  that  he  has.  The  moral  dilemma 
of  the  protagonist  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  an  unwilling 
messenger  for  crime  lords  can  lead  to  an  examination  of  the 
relative  dangers  of  new  technologies  and  the  ethical  debates  of 
bioengineering.  Science  fiction  and  fantasy  can  be  a means  of 
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introducing  critical  discourse  to  youth  in  a form  that  is  readily 
accessible  within  popular  culture.  In  contemporary  techno-society, 
when  iPods,  Blackberries,  cell-phones,  and  laptop  computers 
have  become  essential  prostheses  to  our  data-driven  everyday 
existence,  it  is  necessary  to  question  what  the  future  of  a wired  life 
might  be  in  relation  to  the  control  these  machines  have  over  our 
being. 

Providing  a Counterbalance  to 
Patriarchical  Bias 

Using  science  fiction  and  fantasy  for  critical  speculation  is 
probably  easier  to  implement  in  the  contemporary  classroom  and 
more  relevant  than,  say,  examining  the  representation  of  gender 
roles  we  find  in  The  Great  Gatsby.  Popular  fiction  doesn’t  yet  have 
the  analytical  baggage  and  critical  weight  of  the  “great  books”  we 
find  in  the  western  canon.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  it  steers  clear  of 
issues  that  affect  and  are  relevant  to  students.  For  example,  there  is 
a need  to  address  the  role  of  women  writers  in  speculative  fiction, 
and  the  need  to  teach  their  works  has  been  acknowledged.  As  Jane 
Donawerth  states,  “women  have  participated  vigorously  in  the 
writing  of  science  fiction  throughout  its  two  hundred  year  history, 
and  many  have  written  with  adolescent  readers  as  their  audiences” 
(p.  39).  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein  “was  the  first  novel  to  center  on 
a problem  of  science”  (p.  39).  Women  have  influenced  and  shaped 
the  types  of  stories  written  in  the  genre  that  has  only  in  our  century 
been  called  “science  fiction.” 

Social  mores  changed  along  with  women’s  greater  cultural  roles, 
so  that  by  the  ’60s  women  writers  participated  in  the  science 
fiction  genre  by  introducing  “stylistic  experimentation”  and  a 
development  of  “less  conservative  themes  such  as  sex,  drugs,  and 
critiques  of  war,  imperialism,  and  the  misuse  of  the  ecosystem” 
(Donawerth,  p.  HO).  In  short,  as  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
rights  of  women  evolved,  so  did  their  contribution  to  the  genre. 
Teaching  women  science  fiction  writers  is  a way  of  counteracting 
the  idea  that  the  sciences  are  not  traditionally  considered 
“suitable”  or  “attractive”  for  women.  There  has  been  a glaring 
disparity  between  females  and  males  pursuing  careers  in  the 
sciences.  The  teaching  of  science  fiction  by  women  writers  can 
provide  welcome  alternatives  to  preconceived  notions  in 
differences  between  male  and  female  aptitudes  and  attitudes  and 
stereotypical  gender  roles.  The  teaching  of  women  science  fiction 
writers  provides  a counterbalance  to  a patriarchical  bias  that 
perhaps  leads  to  girls’  lack  of  interest  in  science.  This 
counterbalance  will  serve  to  introduce  students,  male  and 
female  to: 

“...worlds  in  which  men  and  women  participate  equally  in 
scientific  discovery;  role  models  in  the  portrayals  of  women 
scientists;  and  a mode  of  arousing  interest  in  science, 
through  literature,  that  is  traditionally  more  congenial  to 
female  students.”  (Donawerth,  p.  40) 

By  teaching  only  male  writers  as  literary  models,  female  students 
receive  negatively  reinforced  messages,  not  only  about  who  is 


qualified  to  write,  but  also  about  how  women  are  portrayed  in 
science  fiction  and  popular  culture.  According  to  Donawerth,  “male 
science  fiction  writers  are  notorious  for  neglecting  to  picture 
women  and  children  in  their  world  or  for  stereotyping  the  females 
they  include”  (p.  41).  This  is  another  counterbalance  that  not  only 
allows  female  students  to  explore  their  own  voice,  but  in  the 
unrestricted  parameters  of  speculative  fiction  that  can  be  a “safer” 
milieu  for  inquiry  into  social  problems  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  rather  than  personalizing  the  issues.  Female 
students  can  emphasize  their  uniqueness  and  distinct  voice  in 
popular  culture  via  a reading  of  conflicts  in  fictional  landscapes 
and  how  they  relate  to  “real  life.”  This  comparative  voice  provides 
“a  growing  awareness  of  important  contemporary  issues,  such  as 
changes  in  gender  roles. ..the  importance  of  empathy  and 
communication”  as  an  alternative  to  “aggression,  for  resolving 
human  problems”(p.  41). 

Teaching  Values 

Popular  fiction  can  be  an  effective  tool  for  teaching  beyond  the 
curriculum,  into  areas  of  deeper  meaning  that  raise  the  level  of 
youth  consciousness  and  their  awareness  of  real-world  issues 
that  these  books  engage:  in  particular  the  teaching  of  values.  As 
James  Prothero  notes,  the  teaching  of  fantastic  literature  is  a 
misunderstood  genre  that  is  “not  serious  and  is  therefore,  for  kids” 
(p.  32).  This  contemporary  prejudice  is  part  of  “the  post-industrial 
move  towards  realism”  (p.  32)  and  neglects  the  mythic  elements 
that  fantastic  literature  connects  to  our  psyche.  Citing  an  interview 
with  Joseph  Campbell,  Prothero  sees  the  genre  as  “present  day 
forms  of  Mythology  and  really  should  be  taught  as  such.”  He  goes 
on  to  state: 

“I  think  that  most  readers  and  critics  stumble  over  the 
superficial  unreality  of  the  tales.  Such  works  cannot 
be  criticized  on  a realistic  level.  Our  post-industrial 
indoctrination  has  taught  us  that  anything  not  a courtroom  or 
laboratory  fact  is  a lie.  This  is  why  ‘myth’  has  become 
synonymous  with  ‘falsehood,’  a meaning  not  previously 
attached  to  the  word.”  (p.  33) 

Prothero  sees  myth  as  a way  of  teaching  “meaning,  not  by 
realistic  logical  exposition,  but  rather  by  imagination  and 
metaphor”  (p.  33).  As  such  it  can  be  an  antidote  to  the  loss  of 
meaning  in  modern  culture,  a culture  that  has  grown  too  reliant  on 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  a narrow  view  of  reason. 

This  reduction  of  experience  to  an  input-outcome  of  empirical 
values  teaches  “facts”  as  “ideas  we  can  agree  upon”  and  tends  to 
forget  about  the  meaningful  context  of  interpretive  differences  in  a 
text-based  approach  to  teaching  cultural  literacy.  When  Donawerth 
speaks  of  the  need  to  create  meaningful  contexts  for  female 
students  in  a male-dominated  field,  she  is  also  advocating  an 
understanding  that  goes  beyond  the  simple  knowledge-based, 
rote-memorization  strategies.  The  need  for  context,  then,  is  to  allow 
students  to  find  deeper  meaning  based  on  their  own  experiences 
and  on  themes  that  are  relevant  to  them  as  well  as  to  others. 
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The  mythic  elements  of  speculative  fiction,  the  invitation  for  the 
reader  to  suspend  disbelief  and  play  with  archetypes  and 
interpretations,  offers  freedom  for  students  to  increase  their  levels 
of  understanding  about  the  real  world  via  the  imagination.  Our 
teaching  of  values  can  only  be  enhanced  when  reality  is  addressed 
via  the  signposts  marking  the  imaginative  field  of  popular  culture 
and  its  fictions  as  well.  Popular  fiction  can  open  avenues  to  the 
discussion  of  complex  themes  and  controversial  topics  that  are 
important  to  youth.  Challenges  to  the  literary  and  cultural  canon 
should  inform  the  teaching  of  youth,  as  well  as  a willingness  to 
focus  on  the  why  and  the  what  of  the  stories  we  know,  understand, 
and  take  for  granted  as  topics  of  cultural  truth  and  value. 

Bestseller  Lists  Don’t  Lie... 

Books  are  cultural  commodities — pieces  of  history  that  are  bought 
and  sold.  Books  are  also  works  of  artistic  flair  we  call  “literature” 
that  comment  on  society  and  reflect  cultural  preoccupations  and 
concerns.  The  Harry  Potter  series  has  sold  in  excess  of  200  million 
books  around  the  world  and  is  being  furiously  translated  into 
every  major  and  minor  language  on  the  planet.  Children’s  novels 
are  not  supposed  to  do  that!  The  sales  of  the  books  are  rivaled  only 
by  some  of  the  largest  grossing  bestsellers  and  the  greatest  literary 
works  in  the  English  language.  Bestseller  lists  don’t  lie,  however.  If 
popularity  is  any  indication  of  public  taste  and  value,  then  the  tales 
of  Harry  Potter’s  childhood  adventures  are  to  be  considered 
masterpieces  of  literary  genius  that  touch  the  human  soul. 

Children  love  the  books  because  they  see  themselves  in  the 
otherwise  ordinary  protagonist.  Harry  Potter  is  a powerless  child, 
an  orphan  who  lives  with  an  unloving  surrogate  family,  looks  like  a 
nerd,  but  discovers  he  has  the  heart  of  a lion.  Oh,  and  to  his  delight, 
he  also  turns  out  to  be  a wizard.  Harry  Potter  is  an  underdog  who 
has  fears  and  insecurities  like  all  children,  but  he  faces  them  head 
on  and  gives  young  readers  a fantasy  hero  to  identify  with  and  live 
through.  When  the  underdog  becomes  a hero,  it  is  empowering. 
The  popularity  of  the  novels  is  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  schools 
and  critics  have  urged  kids  and  adults  alike  to  buy  and  read  the 
books.  Harry  Potter  has  become  a modern-day  vehicle  for 
promoting  literacy  across  cultures.  Reading  books  helps  develop 
lexical  decoding  skills  no  matter  what  the  age  and  language.  We 
hear  amazing  accounts  of  primary-school  kids  reading  Rowling’s 
600-page  book  in  two  sittings.  Stories  abound  of  parents 
desperately  trying  to  wrestle  the  novels  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
enchanted  children  at  bedtime.  These  well-known  urban  legends 
are  no  doubt  substantiated  by  “grown-up”  examples  who  are  seen 
clutching  copies  of  Harry  Potter.  Holding  the  book  out  in  front  of 
them,  as  if  in  prayer,  they  are  unable  to  let  go  of  the  force  of  the 
fictional  dream — to  be  children  again.  By  all  accounts,  it  would 
seem  these  novels  are  the  cultural  elixir  of  educational  tools  for 
creating  a literate  society,  something  that  educational  systems  have 
had  a hard  time  doing.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  books:  spin- 
off products  and  marketing. 


Having  achieved  cult-like  levels  of  popularity  usually  reserved 
only  for  rock  stars  and  tele-evangelists,  J.K.  Rowling  fills  football 
stadiums  for  book  readings.  Literary  admirers,  young  and  old, 
dressed  in  the  traditional  wizardry  garb  of  long-flowing  capes,  tall 
pointy  hats,  and  magic  wands  hang  breathlessly  on  every  syllable 
of  the  writer-prophet’s  words.  Demand  for  the  books  is  so  great 
that  facilities  where  the  manuscripts  are  printed,  bound,  and 
stored  are  patrolled  around  the  clock  by  armed  security  guards  to 
prevent  a copy  being  stolen  and  a paragraph  or  two  being  leaked 
to  hungry  readers  before  its  time.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
dramatization  rights  to  the  novels  have  been  sold  to  movie  studios, 
and  the  spin-off  product  licensing  deals  to  manufacturers  have 
resulted  in  everything  from  Harry  Potter  glasses  to  Every  Flavour 
Beans,  Harry  Potter  frogs  to  board  games,  not  to  mention  action 
figures,  phone  covers,  clocks,  mugs,  T-shirts,  shoes,  play  clothes, 
birthday  supplies,  etc.  The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  The  spin-off 
deals  have  generated  more  profits  than  the  Harry  Potter  books 
themselves.  Harry  Potter  mania  has  created  its  own  self-sustaining 
universe  of  fans  of  the  novels,  but  at  the  same  time  admirers  and 
critics  have  been  repelled  by  the  extent  of  the  commercialization. 
One  can  only  hope  in  the  name  of  good  taste  that  the  ’tween 
generation  develops  the  media-savvy  discretion  to  recognize  the 
over-saturation  of  a theme. 
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NEW  LITERACIES  STUDIES: 
Next  Stages 

Brian  Street 


Well  comics  celebrati 
the  visual.  Pictures 
can  speak  for  words 
average  people  can 
enter  extraordinary 
worlds,  and  comics 
provide  escape. 


I would  like  to  set  out  some  principles  on  which  application  of 
New  Literacy  Studies  (NLS)  to  education  could  be  based  (Street 
1997;  1999). 

First  ,what  is  NLS  and  how  might  it  be  relevant  to  schooling?  NLS 
represents  a shift  in  perspective  on  the  study  and  acquisition  of 
literacy,  from  the  dominant  cognitive  model  with  its  emphasis  on 
reading  to  a broader  understanding  of  literacy  practices  in  their 
social  and  cultural  contexts.  This  approach  has  been  particularly 
influenced  by  those  who  have  advocated  an  “ethnographic” 
perspective,  in  contrast  with  the  experimental  and  often 
individualistic  character  of  psychological  studies  of  reading 
(Barton  & Hamilton,  1999;  Collins,  1995;  Heath,  1993).  These 
developments  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  “New  Literacy 
Studies”  (Gee,  1999;  Street,  1993).  Much  of  the  work  in  this  tradition 
focuses  on  the  everyday  meanings  and  uses  of  literacy  in  specific 
cultural  contexts  and  links  directly  to  how  we  understand  the  work 
of  literacy  in  educational  contexts. 

Two  Models  of  Literacy 

In  trying  to  characterize  these  new  approaches  to  understanding 
and  defining  literacy,  I have  referred  to  a distinction  between  an 
“autonomous”  model  and  an  “ideological”  model  of  literacy 
(Street,  198*1). 

Autonomous  Model 

This  model  of  literacy  works  from  the  assumption  that  literacy  in 
itself — autonomously — will  have  effects  on  other  social  and 
cognitive  practices.  It  is  assumed  that  the  acquisition  of  literacy  will 
in  itself  lead  to,  for  example,  higher  cognitive  skills,  improved 
economic  performance,  greater  equality,  etc.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
literacy  is  seen  as  having  such  effects  autonomously,  irrespective 
of  the  social  conditions  and  cultural  interpretations  of  literacy 
associated  with  programs  and  educational  sites  for  its 
dissemination.  The  model,  however,  disguises  the  cultural  and 
ideological  assumptions  that  underpin  it  and  that  can  then  be 
presented  as  though  they  are  neutral  and  universal. 

Research  in  the  social  practice  approach  challenges  this  view 
and  suggests  that  in  practice  dominant  approaches  based  on  the 
autonomous  model  are  simply  imposing  narrow,  usually  dominant 
and  minority,  conceptions  of  literacy  onto  other  groups  and 
cultures. 


Ideological  Model 

The  alternative  model  of  literacy  offers  a more  culturally  sensitive 
view  of  literacy  practices  as  they  vary  from  one  context  to  another. 
This  model  starts  from  different  premises  than  the  autonomous 
model — it  posits  instead  that  literacy  is  a social  practice,  not 
simply  a technical  and  neutral  skill;  that  it  is  always  embedded 
in  socially  constructed  epistemological  principles.  It  is  about 
knowledge:  the  ways  in  which  people  address  reading  and  writing 
are  themselves  rooted  in  conceptions  of  knowledge,  identity,  and 
being.  Literacy,  in  this  sense,  is  always  contested,  both  its  meanings 
and  its  practices,  hence  particular  versions  of  it  are  always 
ideological,  they  are  always  rooted  in  a particular  world-view  and 
a desire  for  that  view  of  literacy  to  dominate  and  to  marginalize 
others  (Gee,  1990). 

The  argument  about  social  literacies  (Street,  1995)  suggests  that 
engaging  with  literacy  is  always  a social  act  even  from  the  outset. 
The  ways  in  which  teachers  or  facilitators  and  their  students 
interact  is  already  a social  practice  that  affects  the  nature  of  the 
literacy  being  learned  and  the  ideas  about  literacy  held  by  the 
participants,  especially  the  new  learners  and  their  position  in 
relations  of  power.  It  is  not  valid  to  suggest  that  literacy  can  be 
given  neutrally  and  then  its  social  effects  only  experienced 
afterwards.  The  autonomous  model  is,  in  fact,  always  ideological 
in  both  its  view  of  what  literacy  counts  and  its  view  of  how  it 
should  be  acquired. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  of  the  failure  of  many 
traditional  literacy  programs  (Street,  1998)  academics,  researchers, 
and  practitioners  working  in  literacy  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  beginning  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  autonomous 
model  of  literacy  on  which  much  of  the  practice  and  programs  have 
been  based  was  not  an  appropriate  intellectual  tool,  either  for 
understanding  the  diversity  of  reading  and  writing  around  the 
world  or  for  designing  the  practical  programs  this  required.  They 
have  instead  turned  to  an  ideological  model  of  literacy.  This 
alternative  approach  is  termed  an  “ideological”  and  not  just  a 
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cultural  model  because  it  is  seen  as  important  to  attend  not  only  to 
cultural  meanings  but  also  to  the  power  dimension  of  these 
reading  and  writing  processes. 

Literacy  is  About  Power 

The  description  of  missionaries  bringing  literacy  (Kulick  & Stroud, 
1993)  makes  it  clear  that  the  question  to  address  is  not  simply  that 
of  impact  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  a neutral  developmental 
index,  but  rather  of  how  local  people  take  hold  of  the  new 
communicative  practices  being  introduced  to  them.  Literacy,  in  this 
sense,  is,  then,  already  part  of  a power  relationship.  These  issues 
about  power  involve  assumptions  about  how  one  particular  set  of 
ideas,  conceptions  derived  from  one  cultural  group,  are  in  some 
way  taken  on  by  another  group.  This  raises  questions  that  need  to 
be  addressed  in  any  literacy  program: 

What  is  the  power  relation  between  the  participants? 

What  are  the  resources? 

Where  are  people  going  if  they  take  on  one  literacy  rather  than 

another  literacy? 

How  do  recipients  challenge  the  dominant  conceptions  of 

literacy? 

So  it  is  called  an  ideological  model  of  literacy  in  order  to 
highlight  this  power  dimension  of  literacy  and  to  raise  these 
questions. 

This  approach  has  implications  for  both  research  and  practice. 
Researchers,  instead  of  privileging  the  particular  literacy  practices 
familiar  in  their  own  culture,  now  suspend  judgement  as  to  what 
constitutes  literacy  among  the  people  they  are  working  with 
until  they  are  able  to  understand  what  it  means  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  from  which  social  contexts  reading  and  writing  are 
derived.  Many  people  labelled  illiterate  within  the  autonomous 
model  of  literacy  may,  from  a more  culturally-sensitive  viewpoint, 
be  seen  to  make  significant  use  of  literacy  practices  for  specific 
purposes  and  in  specific  contexts.  For  instance,  studies  suggest 
(Doronilla,  1996)  that  persons  in  mainly  literate  societies  who 
have  been  labelled  as  non-literate  in  terms  of  testing  will  find 
themselves  actively  engaged  in  collective  literacy  activities,  so 
the  boundary  between  literate/non-literate  is  less  obvious  than 
individual  measures  of  literacy  suggest.  Academics  have,  however, 
often  failed  to  make  explicit  the  implications  of  such  theory  for 
practical  work.  In  the  present  conditions  of  world  change  such 
ivory  tower  distancing  is  no  longer  legitimate.  But  likewise,  policy 
makers  and  practitioners  have  not  always  taken  on  board  such 
academic  findings,  or  have  adopted  one  position  (most  often  that 
identified  with  the  autonomous  model)  and  not  taken  account  of 
the  many  others  outlined  here.  These  findings  raise  important 
issues  both  for  research  into  literacy  in  general  and  for  policy  and 
practice  in  literacy  and  schooling  in  particular. 

Key  concepts  in  the  field  of  New  Literacy  Studies  that  I argue 
may  enable  us  to  overcome  these  barriers  by  applying  these  new 
conceptions  of  literacy  to  specific  contexts  and  practical  programs 
include  the  concepts  of  literacy  events  and  of  literacy  practices. 


Shirley  Brice  Heath  characterized  a literacy  event  as  “any  occasion 
in  which  a piece  of  writing  is  integral  to  the  nature  of  the 
participants’  interactions  and  their  interpretative  processes” 

(Heath,  1983,  p.  50).  I have  employed  the  phrase  literacy  practices 
(Street,  1984,  p.  1)  as  a means  of  focusing  upon  “the  social  practices 
and  conceptions  of  reading  and  writing,”  although  I later 
elaborated  the  term  both  to  take  into  account  events  in  Heath’s 
sense  and  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  social  models  of  literacy 
that  participants  bring  to  bear  upon  those  events  and  that  give 
meaning  to  them  (Street,  1988).  David  Barton,  Mary  Hamilton,  Roz 
Ivanic  (1999),  and  colleagues  at  Lancaster  University  have  taken 
up  these  concepts  and  applied  them  to  their  own  research  in 
ways  that  have  been  hugely  influential  both  in  the  UK  and 
internationally. 

So,  how  may  we  follow  up  such  research  and  engage  with  it  in 
practice — not  so  much  imposing  a theory  template  on  practice  as 
engaging  in  a dialogue  that  will  in  turn  have  implications  for  theory 
and  research?  In  a paper  in  the  UK  Journal  English  in  Education, 
published  by  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  English 
(NATE),  I suggest  (Street,  1997)  a check  list  of  features  of  this  new 
approach  to  literacy  that  were  by  then  well  established  in  theory 
but  needed  careful  work  for  application  in  practice: 

1.  Literacy  is  more  complex  than  current  curriculum  and 
assessment  allows. 

2.  Curriculum  and  assessment  that  reduce  literacy  to  a few  simple 
and  mechanistic  skills  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  actual  literacy  practices  in  people’s  lives. 

3.  If  we  want  learners  to  develop  and  enhance  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  literacy  practices  evident  in  society  at  large,  then 
we  need  curriculum  and  assessment  that  are  themselves  rich 
and  complex  and  based  upon  research  into  actual  literacy 
practices. 

4.  In  order  to  develop  rich  and  complex  curricula  and  assessment 
for  literacy,  we  need  models  of  literacy  and  of  pedagogy  that 
capture  the  richness  and  complexity  of  actual  literacy  practices. 

5.  In  order  to  build  upon  the  richness  and  complexity  of  learners’ 
prior  knowledge,  we  need  to  treat  home  background  not  as  a 
deficit  but  as  affecting  deep  levels  of  identity  and  epistemology, 
and  thereby  the  stance  that  learners  take  with  respect  to  the 
new  literacy  practices  of  the  educational  setting. 

Since  then,  the  publication  of  a great  deal  more  literature  on  “out 
of  school”  literacies  has  enhanced  this  latter  point  (Hull  & Schultz, 
2002)  and  reinforced  the  suggestion  I made  at  the  time  that: 

“The  next  stage  of  work  in  this  area,  then,  is  to  move  beyond 
simply  theoretical  critiques  of  the  autonomous  model  of 
literacy  and  to  develop  positive  proposals  for  interventions 
in  curriculum,  measurement  criteria,  and  teacher  education 
based  upon  these  principles.  It  will  be  at  this  stage  that  the 
theoretical  perspectives  brought  together  in  the  New 
Literacy  Studies  will  face  their  sternest  test:  that  of  their 
practical  applications  to  mainstream  education.”  (Street, 

1997,  p.  29) 
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Call  to  Action 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  need,  then,  to  start  with  a different 
terminology  than  has  tended  to  dominate  the  literacy  field, 
especially  as  it  is  embedded  in  education,  testing  and  international 
comparison.  Authors  in  the  volume  I have  just  edited  that  responds 
to  this  call  to  action  (Street,  2005)  variously  refer  to:  “mediating,” 
“bridging,”  “crossing,”  not  only  school/home  relations  as  in  Hull 
and  Schultz’s  approach,  but  more  broadly  to  communicative 
boundaries — spoken  and  written  language,  performance  and 
other  semiotic  modes  of  communication. 

I look  forward  to  further  responses  as  more  work  within 
education  broadly  conceived  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  linking 
theory  to  practice  within  an  ideological  rather  than  an  autonomous 
model  of  literacy. 
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Teachers  are  used  to  the  idea  of  building  on  the  base  of  tacit 
understandings  that  children  bring  into  the  classroom.  Often 
the  early  stages  of  teaching  reading  involve  making  the  tacit 
explicit.  For  example,  children  are  vaguely  aware  that  a book  can 
be  held  right-side  up  or  upside-down;  they  know  that  the  marks  on 
the  page  enable  some  people  to  extract  meaning,  and  so  forth. 
Learning  to  articulate  the  specialist  vocabulary  (book,  title,  page, 
word)  and  learning  to  pay  conscious  attention  to  their  unexamined 
assumptions  about  the  procedures  for  dealing  with  a book  are  part 
of  the  process  of  learning  to  read. 

Some  children  grow  up  surrounded  by  books,  and  their  tacit 
understandings  about  reading  may  be  more  fully  developed  than 
those  of  children  whose  exposure  to  print  literacy  is  on  a smaller 
scale.  When  childen  come  from  a book-rich  environment,  teachers 
can  begin  sooner  on  the  fascinating  job  of  helping  children  to 
articulate  those  skills  and  attitudes  that  they  already,  on  some 
inchoate  level,  know.  The  process  is  shot  through  with  everybody’s 
understanding  that  the  reward  for  all  this  work  is  the  power  to 
grasp  meaning,  to  retrieve  the  story  or  the  information  from  the 
marks  on  the  page. 

So  far,  I have  described  a fairly  orthodox,  though  partial, 
perspective  on  the  complex  process  of  learning  to  read.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  today’s  children  confine  their 
accumulation  of  tacit  understanding  to  the  area  of  book  reading. 
Today’s  children  learn  about  story  and  information  from  many 
different  forms  of  media.  Their  implicit  awareness  of  how  to  make 
sense  from  a text  is  now  multimodal.  Though  schools  continue  to 
regard  the  successful  acquisition  of  print  literacy  as  the  prize 
achievement  of  the  early  years  of  schooling,  there  is  no  reason  why 
children’s  tacit  understanding  of  their  interpretive  repertoire 
should  place  the  same  priority  on  print. 

Young  children  from  homes  where  digital  photographs 
are  regularly  uploaded  onto  personal  websites  may  assume 
that  updates  are  an  essential  aspect  of  recording  meanings  in 
retrievable  form.  The  solidity  of  the  book  may  genuinely  puzzle 
them.  Children  who  play  with  a character  such  as  Arthur  the 
Aardvark  (e.g.,  Arthur’s  Thinking  Games,  1999)  in  online  games 
may  assume  that  at  least  a faux  interaction  with  the  hero  of  the 
story  is  part  of  the  rules  of  engagement  (Arthur  often  addresses 
the  player,  speaking  out  from  the  screen;  see  for  example 
http://pbskids.org/arthur/games/aboutface/aboutface.html, 
accessed  March  21,  2005).  The  silence  of  the  book  may  seem  like 
a deficiency.  Children  who  explore  ways  of  encountering  text  by 


EFFECTIVE  PRACTICE: 

WE  LIVE  I XT  a WORLD  OP  “bOTH/AXID” 

• Print  offers  a kind  of  imaginative  engagement  for 
readers... and  this  unique  capacity  is  not  damaged  or 
threatened  by  other  media. 

• Young  people  who  have  grown  up  with  many  different 
media  may  have  had  less  exposure  to  the  delights  of 
print  readmg... and  may  perceive  deficiencies  in  print 
which  do  not  strike  their  elders  in  the  same  way. 

Other  media  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  teaching 
children  to  read.  Some  examples: 

— an  audio  version  of  a story  may  support  a reader 

men 1S  hfimmg  tr°UbIe  “tuning  the  P^e”  (see  Meek, 
1991,  p.80); 

— a digital  version  of  a fictional  universe  may  offer 
opportunities  for  the  kind  of  exploring  that  print 
does  not  allow  (e.g.,  the  CD-ROM  version  of  Beatrix 
Potter  s classic  book,  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit 
allows  for  a 360-degree  wander  through 

the  landscape  described  in  the  book; 

— a television  program  may  foster  awareness  of 
character  and  setting  that  can  then  be  used  to 
scaffold  reading  (e.g.,  Sesame  Street). 


Books  do  some  things  better  than 
anything  else.  The  very  abstract 
qualities  of  print  mean  that  in  the 
intimacy  of  our  own  minds,  we  flood 
those  abstractions  with  our  own 
private  images  and  understandings. 
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Print  and  other  media  co-exist 
in  many  different  ways.  Porcing 
a kind  of  “either/or”  hierarchy 
where  print  has  to  be  king  is 
counter-productive . . . 


means  of  CD-ROM  “books”  may  be  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  click  on  a paper  book  picture  for  further  information  or  a 
different  perspective.  In  contrast  to  the  yielding  image  on  the 
screen,  the  solidity  of  the  paper  page  may  seem  repellent  to  some 
young  learners. 

It  is  commonplace  to  read  accounts  of  how  television,  the 
Internet,  and  digital  games  are  detrimental  to  the  healthy 
development  of  children.  Such  deficit  models  are  as  commonplace 
as  they  are  alarmist,  and  I do  not  subscribe  to  such  attitudes.  I 
regard  children’s  increasing  sophistication  with  a variety  of  media 
as  an  asset  that  can  be  harnessed  not  only  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  print  literacy  but  also  to  enhance  the 
understanding  of  print  literacy  with  an  awareness  of  the 
characteristics  of  other  media. 

It  is  important  and  useful,  however,  to  explore  what  kinds  of  tacit 
understandings  today’s  children  may  be  developing  about  how  we 
make  and  control  meanings  in  texts.  The  book  need  not  apologize 
for  not  updating  or  speaking  or  clicking.  There  is  no  reason  why 
children  cannot  learn  to  appreciate  the  book’s  priorities  and 
virtues  just  as  well  as  they  value  the  qualities  and  affordances  of 
their  other  media. 

But  teachers  sometimes  ignore  their  own  implicit  assumptions.  A 
book  is  not  automatically  superior  to  every  other  form  of  medium. 
There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  abandon  their  tacit 
awareness  of  the  lively  virtues  of  other  media  and  come  to  respect 
the  book  as  best  just  because  teachers  tell  them  to.  Even  to  express 
such  an  assumption  reveals  its  ridiculous  aspects — yet  an 
unexamined  and  tacit  version  of  that  assumption  prevails  in  many 
classrooms,  and  not  just  at  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  read. 

Books  do  some  things  better  than  anything  else.  The  very 
abstract  qualities  of  print  mean  that  in  the  intimacy  of  our  own 
minds,  we  flood  those  abstractions  with  our  own  private  images 
and  understandings.  The  unbreathed  voice  we  hear  as  we  read 
contains  the  timbre  and  cadences  of  our  own  voice.  Yet  we  are 
thinking  someone  else’s  thoughts,  using  the  vehicle  of  words  on  the 
page.  The  book  in  its  unassuming  rectangular  form  with  its  blocks 


of  print  is  designed  to  efface  itself  and  to  allow  that  extraordinary 
merging  of  our  own  memories  and  desires  with  those  of  another 
that  we  call  reading. 

All  other  forms  of  media  expression  involve  more  mental 
porousness  to  the  external  world.  Images,  both  still  and  moving, 
are  explicit  and  do  not  allow  the  same  intermixing  of  two  minds 
that  is  permitted  through  the  abstract  vehicle  of  print  words.  Audio, 
whether  vocal  or  musical,  imposes  external  rhythms  on  any  textual 
encounter,  and  does  not  afford  the  same  control  over  pacing, 
pausing,  reflecting,  and  resuming  that  is  permitted  and  encouraged 
in  print  reading.  The  activities  of  clicking  and  dragging  and 
otherwise  interacting  with  screen  images  and  words  are  far  less 
likely  to  engender  the  ruminative  trance  that  print  reading  fosters. 

In  short,  books  offer  qualities  of  engagement  that  are  unique  in 
our  media  world.  Yet  to  make  this  statement  is  not  to  assert  that 
books  are  automatically  the  best  intellectual  tool  for  every 
purpose.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  readers  will  vary  in  the 
value  they  place  on  that  abstract  interior  flood  of  meaning  that 
arises  from  encounters  with  print. 

We  all  actually  live  in  a world  of  “both/and.”  Print  and  other 
media  co-exist  in  many  different  ways.  Forcing  a kind  of  “either/or” 
hierarchy  where  print  has  to  be  king  is  counter-productive;  and  an 
implicit  assumption  that  print  is  best  in  the  long  run  may  actually 
blind  teachers  to  the  alternative  assumptions  that  children  bring 
into  their  classrooms. 
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BREATHING  LIFE  INTO 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING: 
Identity  at  Heart 


Karyn  Cooper 


In  order  to  explore  the  significance  of  new  literacy  practices  for 
literacy  education,  I need  to  go  back  to  my  own  experience  with 
language  teaching  and  literacy  education  and,  yes,  with  identity. 

Text(s)  of  Identity 

My  introduction  into  literacy  education  began  very  early.  As  a 
small  child  I read  “big  books”  to  my  younger  brother,  as  I emulated 
my  mother’s  desperate  attempts  to  help  him  learn  to  read  and 
write  despite  physical  and  learning  challenges.  As  an  adult,  I began 
my  “official”  teaching  career  by  pursuing  a degree  in  elementary 
education,  with  a specialization  in  language  learning  and  special 
education.  Over  the  next  20  years,  I worked  with  struggling  readers 
and  writers  in  a variety  of  roles:  as  a reading  specialist,  in  both 
special  education  classrooms  and  “regular”  classrooms;  as  a 
classroom  teacher  in  a segregated  school  for  learning  disabled 
students;  and  as  a Language  Arts  specialist  piloting  Reading 
Recovery,  an  early  intervention  program  for  “at-risk”  learners. 

Having  taken  on  a variety  of  roles  throughout  my  career  as  a 
literacy  teacher  gave  me  a first-hand  look  at  the  purposes  of 
literacy  education.  If  there  is  an  inherent  need  in  all  of  us  to  sort 
out  underlying  belief  structures,  then  it  is  not  unusual  for 
educators  (Comber,  2005;  Miller,  2002),  because  as  Barbara  Comber 
points  out  “as  educators  we  are  continually  in  the  process  of 
revision — our  selves,  our  curriculum,  and  our  pedagogies” 
(Comber,  2005,  p.  1). 

Identity  is  shaped  in  part  by  the  way  literacy  is  used.  I,  like 
Comber  (2005),  believe  that  educators  need  to  be  aware  of  who 
they  are  and  how  curriculum  and  teaching  practices  frame  their 
identity.  If  we  look  briefly  at  how  literacy  has  been  constructed 
historically  through  the  following  definitions  we  can  perhaps  begin 
to  see  how  literacy  is  contextualized  according  to  changing 
economies,  cultures,  institutions,  and  possible  worlds  we  inhabit. 

“A  literate  person  is  a person  who  can,  with  understanding, 
both  read  and  write  a short,  simple  statement  on  his 
everyday  life.” 

—UNESCO,  1951 


...new  and  rich  thought  beckons 
educators  to  consider  the  dynamics 
of  context,  identity,  and  literacy 
practices  particularly  in  this  new 
millennium  of  rapid  change . 


“(Literacy  is)  using  print  and  written  information  to  function 
in  society,  to  achieve  one’s  goals,  and  to  develop  one’s 
knowledge  and  potential.” 

— Southam  Literacy,  1987 

In  the  world  I inhabited  as  a child,  I experienced  first-hand  that 
literacy  is  not  value-free.  The  school  curriculum  in  my  part  of  the 
world  ascribed  to  a model  that  focused  exclusively  on  one  sort  of 
literacy.  My  brother  was  shipped  off  at  a young  age  to  a residential 
school  many  miles  from  home,  in  much  the  same  way  as  were 
many  local  aboriginal  children  in  the  area.  My  mother’s  activism 
showed  me  that  although  some  discourses  may  be  more  dominant 
than  others,  literacy  lives  and  breathes  through  who  we  are  and 
what  we  believe.  I learned,  most  importantly,  that  literacy  takes 
place  outside  of  school  through  such  social  practices  as  letter 
writing  campaigns  and  through  passionate  pleas  for  democratic 
change. 

The  powerful  research  of  Shirley  Brice  Heath  (1983)  highlights 
the  point  that  school  is  only  one  place  where  literacy  takes  place. 
Yet  doing  “school”  literacy,  as  Delpit  (1995)  has  shown,  is  an 
important  reality  to  be  considered  if  all  individuals  are  to  have 
equal  access  to  the  privileges  of  the  dominant  society.  As 
teachers/educators  of  literacy,  then,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to 
consider  our  role(s)  in  shaping  the  “construct”  of  what  it  is  that 
embodies  literacy?  Is  it  to  ask,  “Who  is  deemed  to  be  a ‘literate’ 
individual,  and  by  whom?”  particularly  in  the  digital  milieu  of  the 
21st  century.  The  following  quotation  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter: 


“Functional  literacy  is  the  ability  to  engage  effectively  in  all 
those  reading  activities  normally  expected  of  a literate  adult 
in  his  community.” 

— Hunter  & Harman,  1979 


“To  inhabit  the  multiplicity  of  cultural  borders,  historical 
temporalities  and  hybrid  identities  calls  for  a state  of 
knowledge,  an  ethics  of  the  intellect,  an  aperture  in  politics, 
able  to  acknowledge  more  than  itself;  a state  of  knowledge 
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that  is  prepared  to  suffer  modification  and  interrogation  by 
what  it  neither  possesses  nor  can  claim  as  its  own... and 
permits  us  to  lend  our  ears  to  what  is  unsaid  in  the 
discourses  we  employ.” 

— Chambers,  1996 

What  Chambers  refers  to  as  a “state  of  knowledge”  reveals  a 
growing  critical  awareness  of  the  need  to  acknowledge  multiple 
identities  within  any  enclosed  system,  educational  systems  not 
excepted.  My  identity  as  a literacy  teacher  has  been  shaped  and 
reshaped  in  large  part  through  my  work  with  students  and  parents 
from  diverse  educational  settings.  Yet,  in  today’s  fast-paced  digital 
world,  much  of  my  literacy  practice  seems  to  now  revolve  around 
the  screen.  Do  I use  PowerPoint  in  my  presentation?  Will  a plasma 
screen  be  used?  Which  email  address  should  I give  for 
correspondence?  My  own  children  speak  of  “chat  rooms,”  of 
getting  in  touch  with  relations  or  friends  half  way  around  the  world 
with  a few  clicks  of  a mouse — yet,  the  cultural  and  critical 
ramifications  go  far  beyond  that  click.  The  world  has  been 
rendered  both  global  and  local  through  technology.  The  reality  of 
the  dynamic  and  complex  life  we  lead  has  lead  many  in  the  field  of 
literacy  education  to  focus  on  new  literacy  practices  (Luke,  2000; 
Lankshear  & Knobel,  2003).  Educators  around  the  world  are 
incorporating  new  concepts  such  as  Multimodality,  Multiliteracies, 
and  Multiple  Identities  to  frame  their  language  teaching.  Such  new 
and  rich  thought  beckons  educators  to  consider  the  dynamics  of 
context,  identity,  and  literacy  practices  particularly  in  this  new 
millennium  of  rapid  change. 

While  there  is  still  a battle  raging  within  the  field  of  literacy  over 
the  central  goals  of  literacy  education  (Short,  1999),  my  experience 
of  teaching  struggling  literacy  students  continues  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  what  I do  as  a literacy  educator  and  is  manifested  in  the 
following  questions: 

What  conditions  truly  support  literacy  learning  in  the  pluralistic 

milieu  of  the  21st  century? 

Hou)  do  literacy  practices  used  in  educational  settings  serve  to 

affirm  or  not  affirm  a student’s  own  sense  of  identity? 

Why  consider  identity  and  language  teaching  in  the  same  breath? 

These  ideological  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  short  order. 
However,  through  a commonplace  lived  experience — teaching — it 
might  be  possible  to  underscore  the  dynamics  of  context,  literacy 
practices  and  identity,  and  the  relevance  of  these  issues  for  literacy 
education  today. 

Lived  Experience:  Art  as  a Form  of 
Visual  Communication 

My  Grade  4 and  5 students,  mostly  boys,  were  identified  as  under- 
achieving in  literacy  and  came  from  different  backgrounds.  Many 
different  languages  were  spoken  at  home.  Most  had  difficult 
personal  issues  to  deal  with.  When  I discovered  that  many  enjoyed 
art  and  mysteries,  instead  of  shutting  out  their  experiences,  I 
considered  their  passions  and  chose  to  have  the  class  share  the 


evocative  picture  book,  The  Wolf  (1992),  written  by  Marjorie 
Barbalet  and  illustrated  by  Jane  Tanner. 

The  Wolfe  is  constructed  around  a mystery  begging  to  be 
explained.  Readers  are  challenged  to  engage  in  interpretive  activity 
around  the  unexplained  feeling  of  fear  felt  by  the  mother  in  the 
text. 

Tanner’s  illustrations  exploit  the  narrative  possibilities  of  space 
and  colour  and  reveal  the  importance  of  art  to  convey  meaning,  as 
evident  in  the  response  from  Sasha  (a  pseudonym),  an  11-year-old 
who  spontaneously  wrote  a letter  to  the  illustrator: 

Dear  Jane  Tanner, 

I love  the  illustrations  in  the  Wolf.  Their  so  life  like 
and  detailed.  There  like  they  can  come  right  out  of  the 
picture.  How  can  you  draw  like  that?  It’s  so  good! 

In  the  book  the  wolf,  did  you  use  paint,  pastels  or 
crayons,  what  did  you  use?  On  the  cover  how  did  you 
do  the  cards  and  get  it  to  be  so  thin  lined. 

I know  I have  so  many  questions  but  I LOVE  your 
illustrations. 

I hope  you  write  back.  If  you  do  which  / really  hope 
you  do  my  address  and  everything  is  right  here. 

The  students  in  this  educational  setting  were  encouraged  to  look 
at  art  as  a way  to  engage  in  literacy. 

Why  my  choice  to  begin  with  the  visual  mode  over  the  written 
mode?  Because  artwork  was  something  many  were  passionate 
about  in  their  own  lives  and  this  passion  was  often  expressed 
through  graffiti,  doodling,  and  tattoos — real  or  simulated.  Through 
the  artist’s  illustrations  they  were  encouraged  to  understand  that 
fear  is  a universal  feeling,  embedded  in  many  different  ways, 
through  one’s  own  life  stories.  This  open-ended  text  resulted  in 
multiple  readings  and  a deeper  discussion  and  a greater 
understanding  of  the  fears  in  the  students’  own  lives.  To  write  in 
order  to  communicate  passionately  through  the  literate  practice  of 
letter  writing  was  a surprise,  but  nonetheless  a welcome  outcome. 
Sasha’s  letter  to  the  illustrator  created  a wonderful  opening  to 
teach  students  how  to  improve  their  visual  literacy  as  well  as  to 
convey  the  message  that  artistic  elements  act  as  a form  of  visual 
communication. 

I should  have  encouraged  Sasha  to  send  an  email  to  Jane  Tanner 
simply  because  for  most  children  the  Internet  is  a primary  source 
for  engaging  with  other  cultures.  At  that  point  in  my  teaching 
career,  however,  email  was  relatively  new.  Regardless  of  the 
revisions  I could  make  to  this  teaching  story,  I believe  that  creating 
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a safe  environment  in  which  children  can  discuss  deeper  issues 
common  across  cultures,  connecting  with  student’s  passions  often 
through  their  out-of-school  literacy  practices,  and  creating  space 
for  multimodal  literacy  experiences  are  several  conditions 
necessary  to  truly  engage  students  in  literacy  learning  in  any 
context. 

Roles  for  Conceptualizing 
Literacy  Practices 

What  about  teaching  reading  and  writing  skills?  Rather  than  fuel 
the  “either/or”  debate  over  whether  the  central  purposes  of 
literacy  education  should  focus  on  strategic  reading  or  reading  to 
make  sense  of  life,  I argue  that  a literacy  model  that  incorporates 
both  sides  of  the  debate  is  useful. 

Freebody  & Luke  (1990)  conceptualized  literate  practices  as 
involving  four  roles: 


Identity  at  Heart 

“We  live,  but  why  do  we  live?  I think:  To  become  more 
human:  more  capable  of  reading  the  world,  more  capable  of 
playing  it  in  all  ways.  This  does  not  mean  nicer  or  more 
humanistic.  I would  say:  more  faithful  to  what  we  are  made 
from  and  to  what  we  can  create.” 

— Cixous,  1997 

We  act  and  are  acted  upon.  As  we  further  discover  our  identities 
through  the  art  of  teaching,  we  engage  the  identities  of  our 
students.  It  is  through  this  interface  that  we  develop  the  literacies, 
new  and  traditional,  that  everyone  needs  in  order  to  make 
meaning  of  the  pluralistic  milieu  of  the  21st  century. 
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■ Code  Breaker — understanding  the  sound  symbol  relationship 
and  the  alphabetic  principles 

■ Meaning  Maker — calling  upon  the  reader  to  draw  inferences, 
using  background  knowledge  to  fill  out  unexplicated  aspects  of 
the  text 
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conceptualizing  literacy  practice;  however,  it  is  important  to  be 
aware  that  literacy  practices  are  mediated  through  social 
institutions  and  power  relations  and  for  these  reasons  alone  we 
need  to  consider  that  identity  and  language  practices  go  hand  in 
hand. 
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